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Will Recommend Federal Regulation of Coal 


Industry As Only 


Solution of Vital 


Problem of Supply 


Senate Investigating Committee to Present Bill at Next Session Providing for Government 
Control of Output 


The attention that the coal situation is receiving 


from the United States Government through inves- 
tigating committees is one of the best indications 
argey that this problem, which has caused a great 
deal of worry in the gas field, is going to be solved 
so that the best interests of all concerned will be 
served 


Perhaps the most important of all of the commit- 
tees that are at work is the Senate investigating 
body headed by Senator William M. Calder. Hear- 
ings in which coal-mine operators, wholesalers and 
retailers participated have been held, with the result 
that Senator Calder has declared himself in favor of 
Federal regulation of the coal producers. 

In an interview on this subject Senator Calder 
stated that his committee would draw up a bill which 
would provide for the regulation of coal. Just what 
form this bill will take, or its exact provision, Sena- 
tor Calder would not state, but he contented him- 
self with declaring that his investigations had con- 
vinced him that such a move is essential if the price 
is to be brought down. 

The Ser put himself on record as having 
Ngee in this necessity, 
vital to the well-being of our field 
entering into a discussion of the recom 
might be said that Senator Calder is 
recognized as one of the most conservative members 
of our law-making bodies and his recommendation 
ed with great respect in Washington 
Senator C Republican, by the way—w 
consistently opposed to Government regulation and 
operation of the railroads, so that his position in 
this matter is to the 


of coal 
1ator also 
found evidence of 
which is so 

Without 


mendation, it 


will be recei\ 


alder—a 


according best informa- 


base ie 


tion obtainable, on the facts which were brought out 
at the hearings held by his committee. 
FouND PROFITEERIN¢ 
“The evidence which we adduced,” said Senator 
alder, “showed conclusively that there had been 


ind still is profiteering in coal. This product is too 


vital to the well-being of our people to allow this 
condition to continue. 


We must stop it at once, and 





the only way in which this can be done, it seems to 
me, is by Government control.” 

Pressed for a statement as to the nature of this 
control Senator Calder refused to commit himself, 
but it was surmised by those who had followed the 
course of the hearings closely that the coal industry 
would be placed under the jurisdiction of a body 
similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


EFFect oN GAS INDUSTRY 


What effect this would have on the gas industry 
was a natural question, and this was put to several 
heads of large companies. The opinions received 
were almost unanimously against the regulation, 
and well-informed men in our field went so far as 
to declare that this regulation would stifle the natu- 
ral and normal development of the gas business. 

“Practically every man in the gas field has de- 
cided that the day of water gas is done,” stated one 
man. “Now a large proportion of the companies 
naturally will turn to coal gas, with the result that 
we will have to have closer relationship with the 
coal operators. Now, in order for them to serve us 
intelligently it is g necessary for them to 
closely and to supply us with ex- 


oing to be 
studv our needs 


actlv the kind of coal needed. If, however, there is 
another market for the same commodity at a better 
price—and it follows naturally that there will be, 
for oas companies probably would not be able to 
meet competition on price—mine operators naturally 
e gol to ignore us, except for such qualities of 
1 as are not desirable for general commercial and 
domestic use.” 


Says ProspLteEM WILL Sette ITSELI 


\nother well-informed man in the field asserted 


that he believed that the coal problem will right 
itself in the ordinary course of events. 

“Like everything else,” he said, “the war created 
1 demand for coal that was absolutely unprecedented 
n this generation, so that the price was made 


Of course, 


iargely by 


the law of supply and demand. 
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the cost of labor entered into this question, and I 
believe that the Senate investigating committee 
could well devote some of its hearings to labor and 
its demands. ‘This is the one factor, in my opinion, 
that is going to make for high prices and which may 
cause a great deal of trouble in the gas field; for it 
is natural that this cost will be passed on to us by 
the coal-mine owners, and we in turn, if we are to 
continue to exist, must secure a higher rate from 
our consumers. 

“Tet wages come within reason—and I believe that 
in the coal industry they are entirely too high—and 
the price of coal automatically will drop. If it doesn’t, 
then it will be time enough for the Government to 
step in. 


“As to profiteering, undoubtedly there has been 


some going on, but I believe that this has existed 
cnly in isolated cases and has not been a general 


practice. True, the price of coal seems to have been 
out of proportion and excessively high, but this has 
been due mostly to the buyer rather than the seller. 
When a buyer starts to ‘wildcat’ his orders, then it 
follows that there will be a shortage in certain sec- 
tions of the country which ordinarily does not exist. 
Let this condition become widespread, as it has done, 
and at once there is shortage that affects the whole 
market 


RAILROADS PARTLY BLAMED FOR SHORTAGI 


“There is another feature to the question which, 
it seems to me, is well worth bearing in mind, and 
that is the lack of transportation facilities. This has 
been caused, if we care to trace it back to its source, 
by the Government operation of railroads. When 
the roads were turned back to their owners it is a 
well-known fact that the rolling stock was in bad 
condition and that this has resulted in a shortage of 
cars. .Now, as a general rule, there are no facilities 
at the mines for storing a large quantity of coal, so 
that it has been impossible to mine enough to care 
for all. Were the railroads in a position to move 
the coal, then the mines, which, according to reports, 
have been operated only part time, could be worked 
continuously, with the result that there would be an 
abundance of coal.” 


COMPETITION WiLL Lower PRICES 


Discussing this phase of the situation, another gas 
company executive declared that with all mines able 
to move their products rapidly and easily the coal 
market would once again become a competitive mar- 
ket, with cach wholesaler fighting for business. 

“Tet this condition become general,’ he added, 
“and prices will be forced down by the coal men 
themselves. Then there will be no need of Gov- 
ernment regulation, 

“As to the question of profiteering, it seems to me 
that there are enough laws already on our statute 
books to allow for the prosecuting of any company 
or corporation that attempts to extort excessive 
profits. If there are not, then don’t only confine this 
1egulation to coal but let the bills be passed in such 
form as will aid in stopping these other lines of busi- 
ness from growing rich at the expense of the public.” 


SMACKS OF PATERNALISM 


That the question of paternalism enters into the 
coal regulation is the opinion of still another ex- 
perienced gas man. 

“The American public is well able to care for it- 
self,” asserted this man in discussing the situation. 
“Take my own community as an example. J per- 
sonally was a leader in a movement in my town to 
force down prices, and I want to tell vou we didn’t 
need any laws to back us up. The law of public 
cpinion was enough for us to win our point without 
a great deal of difficulty. We didn’t ask the Govern- 
ment to step in, in a fatherly fashion, and declare 
that we must be given a fair shake on the price ques- 
tion. Rather we decided where a price was high, 
and then we took steps to lower it. True enough, in 
some cases we had recourse to the law and pros- 
ecuted those who refused to listen to reason, and we 
found that these laws covered practically every case 
in which we invoked them; but that was just in the 
ordinary course of our campaign. 

“Tf this coal regulation becomes a law we will 
probably have a price fixed for the commodity, which 
will vary under different conditions. Gas companies, 
even with an increased rate, probably will not be 
able to pay these prices, and the result will be that 
we will be thrown back into a condition resembling 
that which existed during the war. It will only be a 
starting point for a new increase in the cost of living 
that will start with public utilities. 1 am definitely 
opposed to this proposed regulation. 

“There is another side to the question also that 
must be taken into consideration, and that is the 
mine labor. If a price is fixed which will allow for 
the high scale of wages demanded by the miners, 
then this becomes class legislation, and that is abso- 
lutely opposed to our form of self-government. We 
had an example of the way in which the Government 
handles a labor problem, and I don’t think we want 
any more. I say this in the face of the refusal of 
President Wilson to grant the demands of the miners 
just prior to the last election. Different times in the 
year bring different conditions, with results that can- 
not be foreseen. No, such regulation as that which 
has been proposed is contrary to good government, in 
my estimation.” 

Efforts to present these views to members of the 
Senate committee were unavailing, and so no an- 
swer could be secured from them to the arguments 
advanced. 

The question, however, is of too great importance 
to the gas industry to allow it to be presented to the 
coming session of the Houses of Congress without 
some expression on the part of the leaders of our 
industry. The gas field is among the most impor- 
iant users of coal, and a law of this kind should re- 
ceive the consideration it merits, for it is more than 
2 possibility that it will cause a great deal of trouble 
for gas companies. 

It has long been a cry on the part of some gas 
companies that their product has been regulated in 
price but that the raw materials used in manufacture 
have been purchased in the open market and on a 
fluctuating scale. This is true to a large extent, but 
it has been as a wholesale user that gas companies 
have bought and it was not until the Government 
entered the market in competition with individuals 

(Continued on page 476.) 
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U. S. Scientists Seek Method to 
Control Sulphur in Gas* 


Alfred R. Powell Reveals Findings of Bureau of 
Mines in Its Study of Coal Sulphur and Its 
Conversion in the Gas Retort 


l.very gas man knows that sulphur is always tound in 


coal in quantities varving from 0.5 per cent up to 5 or 4 
per cent and that when this coal is subsected to destruc 
tive distillation a portion of the sulphur finds its way 
into the gas in the form of hydrogen sulphid 
sulphur compounds while another large portion 1s re 
tained in the coke, declared \lfred Ix Pow ell, of the 
l'nited States Bureau of Mines, at Pittsburgh, in an 
\merican Gas Association paper. The mechani 


conversion of the sulphur of the coal into gaseous sul 


phur compounds and ihe conditions which determine the 
amount and character of these compounds in the gas has 
never been studied to any great extent, however: Such 
knowledge would be necessary before any vossible 

pt might be made to modify conditions in the gas 
retort st ha fo. Instance, the amount ot ulphut In the 


1 1 ’ -e0 r ; 1] i ain 7 > 
coke could be decreased, the amount ot Suipnu n ihe 
s de reased, Or the characte1 Ol} the sulphur com 
wounds in the gas changed so as to secure more etlicient 
Work ng oward this end, the B O1 ines nas 


ide a study of the changes which the sulphur in coa 


undergoes when heated as well as any secondary changes 
hich m oht occur in the coal gas retort hese studie 
vive been made in the laboratories on experimental 


al gas retorts and on by product coke ovens 


SULPHUR IN COAI 


iphur is now known to exist in coal three typical 
forms—pyrite or marcasite, with the formula FeS.,, o1 
| 
| 


ranic sulphur, the exact chemical composition of whic! 


s not known, and sulphates. Fairly accurate method 


have been devised for the determination of these vari 


Che orgame sulphur content of coal will vary fron 


1.5 per cent up to 2 per cent, although it is present in a 


constant proportion in coal from the same general lo- 
lity Pyrite. FeS,, comprises nearly all the remainder 
of the coal sulphur and ts unevenly distributed throug! 
he coal bed. The coarselv divided pyrite mav be re 


moved trom coal by washing processes, but the finely 
divided pyrite and the organic sulphur cannot be re 
moved by anv known means. Sulphates are present in 
freshly mined coal in almost neglivible quantities but 
may increase as the coal is allowed to stand, due 
oxidation of the pyrites 


REACTION OF THE CoAL SuLPHUR Dwrt? 
CARBONIZATION 


Since the combinations of the sulphur in the coal were 


known, as well as means for the analysis of these forms, 
it now was possible to study the changes undergone dur- 
ing the carbonization of the coal. For this study it wa 
impossible to use a gi 


1 
; 
~ 


s retort since here the heating and 


*Report No. 196-H24, published by permission of the 
Director of the United States Bureau of Mines. 


consequent carbonization proceeds in zones through the 
retort cross section making impossible accurate tempe 
ature control. Furthermore, secondary reactions would 
occur due to the passage of volatile products through 
zones undergoing another stage of carbonization. 
Because of these facts, it was decided to use a small 
tube containing five grams of the finely powdered coal 
and so arranged that the volatile products resulting from 
the carbonization could be swept out as fast as formed 
| 
of close temperature control. rhe tar was collected 
on 1 steam jacketed cotton filter, the hydrogen sulphide 


feat was furnished by an electric tube furnace « apante 


was removed and determined by an ammoniacal cad 
mium chloride solution with subsequent iodometri 
titration, and the carbon bisulphide was collected in al 
coholic potassium hydroxide 


In each case difftrent samples ot the same coal wer 


re 

heated to 300. 400. 500. 600 and 1,000 deg. Cent In 

this wav the effect of each stage of the carbonization 

ee em ae oe Durine each run the ay ere 

could be studies wWuring each run le temperature 

1 1 

was raised at the same rate as takes place in tl ( € 

a] Zas Tero 


ests were made for the presence of carbon bisu 
phide in the volatile products by passing them through 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, which was later boiled 
acidified, and treated with opper acetate. The fori 
tion of a reddish brown precipitate of copper xanthate 
indicates carbon bisulphide in the gas. In certain runs 
the referee’s total sulphur apparatus was placed at the 
end to detect any sulphur compounds not determined 
as above, but no measurable quantities were found 

\nalyses of the residue in the tube were made fo 
undecomposed pyrite, sulphate, sulphides, such as fet 
rous sulphide and calcium sulphide. and organic sul 
phur or the carbon-sulphur combination of the cok 
vhich will be mentioned later. 


Since pyrite is One of the main sulphur constituent 
of coal and since mineralogical pyrite may be obtained 
in a fairly pure form, a study of the pyro-decomposition 
of pyrite alone was considered important. The decom 
osition of pyrite at YOO deg. Cent. was found to be very 
slow but pl y eeded rapidly to completion at 1,000 deg. 
Cent 

The following table gives the changes undergone by 
he pyrite when heated. The results are expressed in 


per cent sulphur on the Dasis Tt the weight of n inera 


logical pyrite used. 


ABLE | \NALYSES OF Pyritr BEFORE AND AFTEI 
DECOMPOSITION AT 1,000 Dec. Cent 
7 


0 Deg. 1,000 Deg 
Cent Cent 


Pyritic sulphu . 48.52 0.00 
Sulphate sulphur 0.16 0.00 
Free sulphur ...... are 0.00 21.88 
Sulphide sulphur ; . 0.00 24.24 
Sulphur as H.S 0.00 2.56 

Potal sulphur 18.68 8.68 


hese results show that pyrite decompo es to fe 
ferrous sulphide and free sulphur, according to the fol 
lowing equation: 


FeS, = FeS +S 


The formation of a small quantity of hydrogen sul 
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phide in place of an equivalent quantity of free sulphur 
1s accounted for by the presence of a small amount of 
water vapor or organic matter. As a matter of fact, 
when the pyrite was mixed with coal or when hydrogen 
was passed over it as it was heated, no free sulphur 
was produced, but the pyritic sulphur divided equally 
between ferrous sulphide in the residue and hydrogen 
sulphide in the volatile matter. ‘he ferrous sulphide is 
stable and does not evolve sulphur, even at the highest 
temperatures of carbonization. 

Ferrous sulphide produced by the decomposition of 
pyrite is slightly magnetic and leaves a faint cloudiness 
of free sulphur when dissolved. This slight excess of 
sulphur over that called for by the formula FeS was 
formerly explained by assigning the formula Fe,5, to 
the sulphide but it has recently been shown that this 
pyrrhotite is nothing but a solid solution of sulphur in 
ferrous sulphide. When pyrite is heated alone, this 


excess sulphur is very small in amount, and when the. 


pyrite is heated in the presence of hydrogen, the amount 
is negligible. For this reason we are safe in saying that 
the sulphur existing as pyrite in the coal splits exactly 
in half, one-half remaining in the coke and the other 
half entering the gas as hydrogen sulphide. 

The sulphur distribution of several coals was studied 
by the laboratory procedure outlined above, but for the 
sake of space economy as well as for the fact that all 
the coals behaved essentially alike, we shall give here 
only the results on one very high sulphur coal, which 
has stood some time after being mined and consequently 
contained an appreciable amount of sulphate sulphur. 
This coal was from Morgan County, Tennessee, and 
analyzed 39.05 per cent volatile matter, 7.80 per cent 
ash, and 4.25 per cent sulphur. The results are given 
in the following table: 

TABLE II- 


DISTRIBUTION OF SULPHUR IN TENNESSE! 


CoaL No. 21100 


Values Given in Per Cent of Original Air-Dried Coal 


0 300 100 =6©500) «6600 1,000 

Deg. Deg. Deg. Deg. Deg. Deg. 

Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
Pyritic sulphur... 1.75 1.75 142 0.31 0.00 0.00 
Sulphate sulphur 0.71 0.55 0.44 0.01) 0.01 0.00 
Organic sulphur. 1.79 1.63 1.51 1.70 LS? 1L.8l 
Sulphide sulphur 0.00 0.13 0.44 0.98 0.82 0.84 
Sulphur as H,S. 0.00 0.19 0.39 1.20 1.29 1.44 
Tar sulphur. 0.00 0.00 0.05 010 O16 0.16 
Sulphur as CS,.. 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.90 


0.00 


Total sulphur.. 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 


From these results on the distribution of the coal sul- 
phur, the various reactions may be deduced. In the 
first place we had already proved that pyrite decom- 
poses to form ferrous sulphide and hvdrogen sulphide, 
so that, as the pyritic sulphur decreases we may assign 
one-half to the “sulphide su!phur” column and the other 
half to the hydrogen sulphide column. Furthermore, as 
the sulphate sulphur decreases we can assign all of this 
to the “sulphide sulphur” column. We find in every 
case that the hydrogen sulphide found is greater than 
that coming from the decomposition of the pyrite, and 
since the sulphur of the pyrite and sulphate has all 
heen accounted for, we must look for the source of this 
hydrogen sulphide in the organic sulphur of the coal. 


The small quantity of sulphur found in the tar ts 
present as organic compounds which are probably pri 
mary decomposition products of the organic sulphur in 
the coal. The remainder of the organic sulphur of the 
coal, that is, that portion which does not decompose to 
form hydrogen sulphide or the tar sulphur compounds, 
undergoes a decided change in character at about 400 
deg Cent. This form of sulphur in the coke has none 
of the characteristics of the organic sulphur of the coal, 
although for convenience it has been placed in the or 
ganic sulphur column of the above table. The indica 
tions are that it is a very stable union of sulphur with 
carbon, but it cannot be stated whether this union i: 
physical or chemical. 

The reactions given above will explain all the changes 
observed in the sulphur constituents with one exception. 
From 400 deg. up it will be noticed that the sulphide 
sulphur is not present in sufficient quantity to account 
for all the sulphides resulting from the decomposiiion 
of the pyrite and the reduction of the sulphates. This 
same disappearance of sulphide sulphur has been noticed 
in every coal carbonized, and since this sulphur remains 
in coke, it must pass over into the carbon-sulphur com 
bination previously mentioned. This rather unusual 
conversion of the ferrous sulphide into the carbon-su! 
phur combination may not be of particular interest to 
the gas man, but from the standpoint of coke manufac- 
ture it is important. 

It will be noticed that no carbon bisulphide could be 
detected in the primary volatile products. This bears 
out the commonly accepted theory that carbon bisul 
phide is formed by the action of hydrogen sulphide on 
red coke and is not a primary carbonization product. 
This fact has been brought out previously by the results 
of low temperature coking practice, where no carbon 
bisulphide is found in the gas. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the results obtained 
on primary sulphur reactions are as follows: The py 
ritic sulphur of the coal divides exactly in half, one-half 
remaining in the coke and the other half being evolved 
as hydrogen sulphide in the gas. One-fourth to one 
third of the organic sulphur of the coal is evolved in 
the volatile matter, mainly as hydrogen sulphide. The 
remainder of the organic sulphur remains in the coke 
as a very stable carbon-sulphur combination. Any sul 
phate sulphur present in the coal remains in the coke 
It can therefore be seen that a large portion of the 
pyritic sulphur enters the gas than the organic sulphur, 
if the primary decomposition reactions only be con 
sidered. 


SECONDARY Errects Wuicu INFLUENCE THE AMoU™%r 
AND CHARACTER OF THE SULPHUR IN GAS 


Fixed sulphur compounds are found in coal gas i1 
quantities ranging from 10 to 50 gr. per 100 cu. ft. o1 
higher. Carbon bisulphide comprises the greater part 
of this impurity, although traces of thiophene. thioethers 
and isothiocyanates have been found, — 

The gas from low-temperature coking processes con- 
tains no carbon bisulphide, neither does that from the 
laboratory experiments just described. These are es 
sentially processes in which secondary decompositions 
play very little part. ; 

As further proof that carbon bisulphide is formed by 
the passage of hydrogene sulphide through red-hot coke 
might be mentioned the comparison between horizontal 

(Continued on page 474.) 
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Future Interests of World Demand Present 
Realization of Oil Problem, Declares 
United States Authority 


George Otis Smith Describes Relationship of Power to Oil Supply—Says We Have Coal 
for 57,000 Years 


The world needs more power, declared George Otis 
Smith, director, United States Geological Survey, be 
fore the American Petroleum Institute at Washington, 
om <. 


man’s increasing use of mechanical power. 


The central theme of modern history has been 
To-day the 
electric crane, the automotive truck, the motor-driven 
washing machine are symbols of the new era for labor, 
and the touring car, the electric light, and the electric 
fan minister no less acceptably to our comfort. An 
abundance of cheap power thus means for mankind 
work with a minimum of toil and living with a maximum 
of comfort. Motor is a fairly new word in our every- 
day language, but its universal use is a true index of 
our dependence upon prime movers. Yet it remains for 
the world to be moto-driven to the degree that would 
balance the need of humanity for increased productivity. 
The economic law of this power demand is tersely ex- 
pressed in an editorial heading in a recent issue of the 
technical journal Power—‘‘Horsepower per Manpower 
Is a Measure of Modernism.” 

For present and future sources of energy we have to 
look to flowing water and the mineral fuels, and in 
planning for the future we do well to study the world’s 
allotments of these sources. One of the by-products 
of the co-operative efforts by the Government scientific 
bureaus in aid of our peace commission was an inven 
tory of the water-power resources of the world, and 
this is now being prepared for publication by the United 
States Gealogical Survey. It shows that only about 
one-twentieth of the potential power of the world’s 
rivers has been utilized, and over half of this in North 
America, with Europe credited with one-third and the 
rest divided between Asia, South America, Oceanica, 
and Africa, in the order named. In its potential re- 
sources, however, Africa ranks not last, but first; it has 
over 40 per cent of the world’s supply of water power 
and is followed in turn by Asia, North America, South 
America, Europe and Oceanica. 

In the division of coal resources among the continents, 
at least of the better grades of coal, similar inequalities 
are seen: North America has more than half, Asia 
about a quarter, Furope a sixth, and the rest is divided 
between Oceanica, Africa, and South America, in the 
order named. 

The present realization of the world’s interest in its 
supply of petroleum has led to similar estimates of the 
recoverable resources, first in the United States and 
then in other countries; and whether we dignifiy these 
quantitative measurements of oil reserves by terming 
them officials estimates or describe them by calling 
them scientific guesses, thev are the best we have, and 
they will serve fairly well in guiding national and inter- 
national action. 


Oi. Supply EveNty BALANCED 


It may be noted that the Umited States Geological 
Survey’s estimate of the petroleum resources of the 
world shows that the distribution, while unevenly bal- 
anced among nations, is evenly balanced between the 
eastern and western hemispheres, although the northern 
hemisphere appears to have at least five times as much 
oil as the southern. This preponderance of the oil 
supply of the northern hemisphere should, however, be 
discounted by a fact and a possibility; the land area of 
the northern hemisphere is three times that of the 
southern and the larger unexplored areas are in South 
America, Africa and Oceanica. 

Accepting the Stebinger-White distribution of the 
world’s oil reserves, we may roughly set down the con- 
tinents in order of wealth in oil as North America, Asia, 
South America, Europe, Oceanica and Africa. In terms 
of regional distribution, more than half the world’s oil 
reserves are believed to be concentrated in two inter- 
continental areas; one of these oil-rich provinces’ in- 
cludes the North American and South American coun- 
tries bordering the Caribbean Sea, and the other in- 
cludes the countries of western Asia and southeastern 
Europe, with the Caucasus as an axis. On these two 
areas, then, each comprising only about 2 per cent of 
the earth’s surface and each containing about 30 per 
cent of the world’s future supply of oil, is focused the 
attention of the great nations that most need oil. 

lhe resources of the world’s oil shale are far too 
large to be lost sight of as a substitute source of oil. 
The United States alone is believed to possess deposits 
of oil shale.that contain at least ten times as much oil 
as there is natural petroleum available in North Amer 
ica, but oil won by mining and distilling these shales, 
situated in the interior of a continent, cannot enter 
the world’s markets as labor-cheap as the petroleum 
that flows from Mexican wells close to the coast. Such 
resources must therefore be regarded as a rear line of 
economic defense and as a source of power that will 
be of greater value to other generations than to this, 
even if a more general utilization of oil shales begins 
in the near future. No other continent is known to 
have resources of oil shale at all comparable with those 
of North America. 


AMERICA TAKES First RANK 


In this rapid review of the world’s sources of energy 
we see North America taking first rank among the 
continents, with Asia a close second and Europe a poor 
third, although we should remember that Europe has 
a much smaller area than either of the other two. 

Now, in considering how the world may best manage 
its ever-increasing power load, some aid may be found 
in a few comments on the differences between these 
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three sources of energy—water, coal and oil. Man has 
learned how to harness flowing water with great effi- 
ciency, but even’in Europe and North America only 
about one-fifth of the potential power has yet been de- 
veloped. To that extent only have we succeeded in 
“borrowing the might of the elements for the use and 
convenience of man,” but we may expect our rivers 
to take on an even larger share of the base load in any 
power program that seeks to conserve the energy sup- 
plies in coal, oil and men. Of course, even with wisest 
utilization, coal must again take up the burden as full 
development of water power is approached, for coal 
is the world’s great source of heat and power, and the 
largest development of water powers is practicable only 
with coal power as the dependable standby, ever ready 
to meet promptly any special demand. 

Oil and natural gas are the popular fuels, 

highly efficient because they are pre 
saving—easily 
used. 
marked 


is even 


regarded 
eminently labor 
produced, easily transported, and easily 
As source of power these fluid fuels present a 
with water. Hydroelectric energy 
easily distributed and used, but. water- 
power development involves large capital outlay and 
in any nat ional emergency no quick response in water 
power is possible; the water-power projects planned to 
meet the power needs discovered in the course of our 
war-time expansion of industry are even now hardly 
under way. But when the large necessary investment 


contrast 
more 


of labor and materiak is once made in water power the 
output of energy continues for generations. Oil and 
gas, on the contrary, are quickly developed and quickly 
exhausted. Already we realize that natural gas, the 
ideal fuel, is a resource so temporary that its use forms 
merely an incident in industrial progress; it has been 
wasted as well as a wasting resource. The sorry lesson 
we have learned in natural gas may have its value if we 
apply the truth to our use of oil. Unless we check the 
increase in the consumption of oil it too will be but a 
flash in the pan. 

If we leave the world point of view for a 
and look at 


are able 


moment 
the power problem in our own country we 
to see in more detail the relative position of 

coal, and oil as sources of energy. Millions of 
horsepower, thousands of billions of tons, and billions 
of barrels are the measures of nation’s wealth in 


A ater, 


our 


these three resources, yet no comparison is possible 
except as we reduce these units to a common denomi- 
nator—something more expressive of true value, which 


is their use by man. Indeed, such statistics of quantity 
are too large to be grasped unless we translate them into 
some kind of national units 
Compares THESE NATIONAL RESOURCES 

To compare these three resources, then, we may start 
with the country’s present total power requirements: 
If we take 50,000,000 h.p. as an average figure for the 
potential water power of the United States, without 
storage, we find that if fully developed and if used as 
the average load factor of to-day our rivers and streams 
would just about meet the country’s present needs and 
would supply that amount of power for all time; more- 
over, with storage and an improved load factor, they 
could provide a considerably increased output of energy 
to meet the growing demand. 

If, however, we should put the whole burden on our 
coal mines, not using even the water power now used, 
we would find that by adopting the best steam practice 


of to-day the present power requirements of this coun 
try could be met with coal for 57,000 years, although 
we know that long before the end of that period the 
greater depth of the coal mines and their increased dis 
tance from market would alone create power dem: = 
for mining and transportation that would considerabl 
cut down the amount of power available for other us 
The comparison becomes more striking and ie 
tive when we consider the adequacy of the 
reserves of the United States to drive the sions movers 
of the country. Again adopt ing the best steam practice 
of to-day as known in the largest public utility stat 
where fuel oil is used, and trying to carry 
power load the country with oil alone, we 
the oil reserves of the United States, although measured 
by billions of barrels, would last only nine years am 
three months. Without allowing for the fact that stear 


petre yleum 


Ons 
the whole 
find that 


raising for power is but one of the many uses of co I. 
these two figures—57,000 years and 914 years—are 
sufficiently impressive to make us fairly receptive to the 


veneral truth of Mr. Eckel’s statement in his 

book, “Coal, Iron and Wood” ies have just 

real chi ince ot repl icing coal by oil : e have 

ing enough gold to use it in place of greet ey 
Granted. then, that we — not 

its use where either 


recent 
as much 


of find 


enough oil to permit 


coal water power can be, had 


we face the question of sia ‘ity in use. First in any 
priority list must stand essential uses, in which. ther 
are no adequate substitutes. In view ‘of the rapid in 


crease in the employment of machinery first thought 
should be given to the unique function of oil—that of 
saving power. The world will always need a supply 
. lubricants, and as the demand will be an increasing 
one no adequate substitute for the lubricating oils and 
eases now derived from petroleum appears to be 
available. The claim of illumination for presen is less 
well established if we regard the future, for the kerosene 
lamp and even the fixtures burning oil gas or enriched 
water must eventually give place to the 
light as this world of ours is more and more 
with a network of transmission lines. At 
set down this use of petroleum | yroducts as 
importance at present than in soa future. 

The real competition comes 
automotive gasoline and of fuel ‘oil, for the larger yield 
of gasoline through more efficient cracking is gained 
at the expense of the fuel oil content of the crude oil 
This is conclusively shown in the statistics collected by 
the Bureau of Mines, for in the last four vears the fairly 
constant gain in the percentage of gasoline yield is offset 
by a similar loss in the vield of fuel oil and gas oil 
These two uses are to that extent already rivals, and 
we may expect refinery practice to 
automatic control of prices, which in turn ought 
press relative demand. Some of us are optimistic 
enough to hope to see in high prices the agency that 
will help to bring about a kind of economic survival! in 
which the more essential use gets the larger fraction of 
the crude oil because it can pay the higher price. But 
public opinion and, if needed, even governmental regu 
lation should aid in enforcing obedience to this demo 
cratic rule of the greatest good to the greatest numbe: 
for the longest time. 


gas electric 
covered 
least we may 
large 


1 the relative claims of 


he respi msive to the 


to ex 


Priority tN Use oF Petroteum Propwcts 
The “flash point” in any discussion of priority in the 
use of petroleum products is reached whén any curtail 
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ment in the use of gasoline by pleasure automobiles is 
suggested. Yet by every known rule of determining 
priority the nonessential use is the first to be regulated, 
and this use of a petroleum product as a luxury can find 
no economic justification in comparison with its com- 
mercial use. A more logical plea for motor fuel can 
be made, however, by the trucks that already form so 
large a part of our distribution system and the tractors 
that by the million will soon be helping to meet the 
world’s increased demand for food. ‘ruck and tractor 
must be given the first places in the long line of auto 
mobiles seeking motive power at the gasoline station. 

Fuel oil has won favor as a source of power for 
transportation because it has been relatively cheap, is 
easier to handle, and occupies less space than the equiva- 
lent heat units in the form of coal. In these respects 
fuel oil is superior for use in transportation, and this 
use deserves priority over that for firing sttionary 
boilers, for which coal should be substituted. Indeed, 
thoughtful regard for the future leads us to disallow 
even the claim of steam locomotives for fuel oil, for 
electrification of the railroads by water power alone or 
from water-power stations and steam stations linked 
together is now the obvious way to make the best use 
of our resources of expendible fuel. Austria, bankrupt 
in fuel, having lost her coal and oil, has begun to elec: 
trify half her railway mileage. Shall other nations 
wait until they too are bankrupt in oil before awaking 
to the need of a change in sources of power The pro- 
gram of conservation through electrification has started, 
and while this simply emphasizes our future dependence 
in larger measure upon coal, it should at once make 
us abandon fuel oil as a source of motive power for our 
railroads and industries. In a word, the world has not 
oil enough to burn under either stationary or locomotive 
boilers. 

Yet in acknowledging the superior claim of the ma- 
rine use of fuel oil, this priority must be qualified by 
the condition that even on the seas the best use should 
be made of the invaluable fuel. The marine steam en- 
gine, even of the turbine type, must give place to the 
heavy-oil engine, under the rule of getting the most out 
of a limited resource. The very facts that support the 
argument for the marine use of fuel oil—greater effi 
ciency and economy of space and labor—can be cited 
in favor of the internal combustion engine of the Diese! 
type as against the steam engine. The increased thermal 
efficiency of the new engine with its resulting addition 
to available cargo space or to cruising radius, is more 
than two and a half times that of the steam engine. 
The experience of the Bethlehem Steel Company is that 
their new oil engine ore carrier, the “Cubore,” in con 
tinuous service between Cuba and Sparrows Point 
Md., uses only 36.7 per cent of the fuel oil consumed 
by a sister ship differing only in that it has the most 
modern type of steam plant. The tremendous economy 
thus possible in the marine consumption of fuel oil de- 
mands the immediate adoption of internal combustion 
engines if the world wants to make the largest use of 
its oil resources for the longest time 

The century just past has witnessed the conquest of 
distance. Glance at the roll of the conquerors who have 
brought the remote nations of the world closer together 
than the thirteen colonies were in the days of Wash- 
ington—the clipper ship, the transoceanic cable, the 
ocean liner, the transcontinental railroad. the wireless 
telegraph, the oil-burning steam turbine, and now the 
Diesel engine. Each of these has played its part in 


tying together the hemispheres, until at least a physical 
basis has now been established for a neighborhood of 
nations. 

Commerce is more than exchange of commodities ; 
it is the intercourse of nations, and through commerce 
nations associate. Oil as the best servant of commerce 
thus takes on large international interest. The same 
factors that make oil absolutely essential for naval use 
qualify it for merchant marine strategy. Observers 
who are keenest in watching for war clouds on the dis 
tant horizon see in the world’s growing need of oil and 
the uneven distribution of the world’s supply the prom 
ise of war. Yet we are warranted in looking upon oil 
as also a possible agency of peace, for by permitting 
lowest-cost operation of the merchant marine, it pro- 
motes the broadest intercouse between nations. [Eco- 
nomic blockade is a war measure, but an expanding 
commerce should link the nations together in a chain 
of world peace. I do not forget the tribute paid to 
petroleum as the very lifeblood of war nor the estimate 
put upon its large part in winning the recent victory, 
yet it is possible also to think of its content of illumi 
nants and lubricants as well as of explosive fuel, and 
thus to associate petroleum with the idea of peace. 

In world commerce equality of opportunity would 
seem to be the highest international ideal to which fair 
competition forms the practical approach. Monopoly 
either of resources or of markets or of transportation 
must all be set down as belonging to the old order of 
economic thought rather than to the new, and instead 
we may insist upon the open door to sources of raw 
material and to markets for products and encourage 
rivalry in the efficient operation of merchantmen on 
the high seas. The first essential to a successful mer- 
chant marine, however, is access to the best fuel. | 
remember the remark of Captain Matson ten years ago 
that on the Pacific “fuel oil makes the difference be- 
tween profit and loss.” 

How to supply the world’s needs in oil thus comes 
to be an international question of the first order. 
PRODUCTION 


CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 


The monthly consumption of crude petroleum in the 


United States and the exports of refinery products, 
taken together, have but once in the last two years been 
less than our domestic production and for about half 


of the time the consumption has exceeded both the do 


mestic production and the imports. This living beyond 


our means makes the question of our present oil supply 
not only a national but an international problem. And 
the outlook is not improving; indeed, never was the gap 


between consumption and preduction wider than i 
now. Our monthly statistics take on the importance of 
danger signals, which must be read “Run slow.” Ve 
haps these figures can be best grasped if they 
in terms of a daily balance sheet. In September of 
year, as in August, the daily output of the United Stotes 
oil wells was slightly over 1,250,000 bbl., but the dail 
consumption rose to 154 million barrels. This daily de 
ficit of three-eights of a million barrels was met bv 
imports from Mexico. To this extent, then, we are al 
ready dependent upon a foreign supply of oil, and even 
our accumulated stocks of domestic oil at tank farms, 
although a reminder of the days of plenty, afford too 
small a promise of relief, for the oil really available in 
storage is less than that which will be imported from 
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Mexico this year. Although reputed to be the nation 
richest in oil, the United States cannot stand alone. 

In meeting the world’s need for oil the United States 
has played a large part. In the last sixty years our 
contribution to the world’s output of oil has been never 
less than 44 per cent (the figure during the brief period 
when Russia led) and earlier reached even 99 per cent, 
while of the total 8,000,000,000 bbl. so far consumed by 
the world war 5,000,000,000 have come from the wells 
of the United States. 

The standing of this nation as the world’s leading oil 
merchant has been based upon its plentiful supply of 
the raw material, to which have been added skill and 
ingenuity and courage at every step of oil production, 
oil manufacture, and oil finance. American methods 
and equipment and supplies have: found worldwide ac- 
ceptance, and the standing of the American industry 
is indicated by the fact that a dozen of our oil companies 
can show aggregate assets of over $3,000,000,000. How- 
ever, the past and even the present division of the 
world’s oil output between nations is but the background 
for our vision of the future. Whence must we expect 
the world’s supply of oil? 


U.S. Fre_ps 40 Per Cent EXHAUSTED 


With the oil fields of the United States perhaps 40 
per cent exhausted, it is not reasonable to assume that 
60 per cent of the world’s output will continue to come 
from wells in the United States. It is true that no 
other primary industry has shown anything like the 
growth of our oil industry, and even now the danger- 
ous rate of increase continues; for the normal output 
of most commodities we can take the year 1913 as an 
index, but our output of petroleum in 1920 promises 
to exceed that of 1913 by nearly 75 per cent, and we 
may add that our output of gasoline has shown almost 
an equal increase in half that time. We who have 
watched this marvelous growth of the oil industrv have 
seen within a few years the transition from oversupply 
to overdemand, and the ever-mounting curve of con- 
sumption seems to know no law. 

To anyone who is disposed to question the accuracy 
of the geologist’s estimates of oil reserves I willingly 
admit that these estimates may be too low by 50 per 
cent or even more, but I in turn put this question: Who 
could have foretold within 100 per cent of the truth 
the increase in the consumption of gasoline even during 
the present decade? As applied to the future of oil 
the law of supply and demand contains so many pro- 
visos that the nations of the world cannot view the 
situation with much complacency. Nearly a year ago 
I expressed my conviction that the United States Gov- 
ernment cannot adopt as its oil policy the motto borne 
on its gold and silver coins, and the history of the last 
ten months, with consumption distancing production, 
has only emphasized the need of considerable human 
endeavor in providing our future oil supply. 


Wovutp Poot Woritp Suppry 


Our present knowledge of the facts of world supplv 
and demand is amply sufficient to warrant us in con- 
tinuing to advocate the open-door policy. Much can 
be gained for all nations by pooling the world’s resources 
of so essential a raw material as petroleum. With about 
60 per cent of the world’s future supply concentrated 
in two regions while by far the greater part of the de- 


mand arises outside those oil-rich regions, there must 
be a world commerce in oil. The United States has 
given to all comers, whatever their nationality, oppor 
tunity to acquire oil lands within its territory, and the 
new leasing law puts no limit upon foreign participa- 
tion in operating the public oil lands unless there is 
an absence of reciprocal treatment. Of course, any 
nation realizes that the adoption of the open-door policy 
need not involve throwing away the key. 

Not only has the United States been generous in wel- 
coming foreign capital to our domestic oil fields, but it 
has been prodigal in marketing the products of the 
American wells and refineries. Whatever our motive 
has been in winning so large a share of the world’s oil 
trade, the record of the past fully justifies the United 
States in asking for reciprocity in the future from all 
other nations. 

By taking the world view we realize that inter- 
national trade rests upon the unequal distribution 
of raw materials among the nations, as well as on 
differences in their industrial productivity and con- 
sumptive needs. Commerce between two nations, 
ike an exchange of products between two men, can 
benefit both participants if commerce is not carried 
on as a war. The nation that is weak in resources 
may be tempted to think in terms of unfair trade 
practices, but the richer and stronger nations can 
surely afford to be idealistic in planning their in- 
dustrial and commercial policies. Unfair tactics in 
interstate business are now forbidden by our laws, 
and Federal commissions enforce the laws, and it 
seems to me that the most important function of 
great organizations like the American Iron and Steel 
Institute and the American Petroleum Institute is 
to enforce among their constituent corporations this 
rule of “live and let live.” That kind of regard of 


the stronger for the rights of the weaker makes for . 


industrial peace and health. It is now recognized 
as good business to promote fair competition be- 
tween merchants or manufacturers here at home; it 
should also be good business to carry the same spirit 
into world trade. 

There is urgent need of pioneering the world for 
oil to meet the needs of this generation, but there is 
no warrant for regarding this advance into new 
fields as beginning a contest whose aim is world 
conquest. The present need of the United States 
for oil from abroad can be met only by world-wide 
exploration, development and operation by Amer- 
ican companies backed up by our Government; and 
we should expect other nations that are embarrassed 
by a similar or even greater discrepancy between 
consumption and production to adopt the same 
policy. 


ApVOCATES WIDE SEARCH FOR OIL 


The natural trend of a far-flung search for oil must 
be toward the frontier countries of the world which 
have not yet been able to develop their own re- 
sources; and this introduces new international re- 
lationships. On this subject of national rights I 
may quote from a letter of the Secretary of the In- 
terior addressed last June to a Senate committee, 
to the effect that in any legislation intended to 
strengthen the position of American oil companies 
‘n foreign exploration there should be full recogni- 

(Continued on page 476.) 
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Coal Regulation Wrong 


The announcement made by Senator William M. 
Calder, that at the coming session of the Senate he 
will introduce a bill providing for Federal control 


of coal, has caused mingled expressions among gas 


men. Senator Calder has headed a committee in- 


vestigating the coal situation. He declares that he 


found evidence of 
We have 
tor Calder 


NEERIN( 


has profiteering. 


no doubt but that the findings of Sena- 


are correct; but the AMERICAN Gas ENGI 


JOURNAL is opposed to Federal regulation of 


had 


but we 


coal. During the war we Federal regulation of 


many commodities, believe it is generally 


igreed that this regulation was a failure. 


The situation in the coal industry was caused by 


the panic of many people who, in attempting 


sure ther 


to as- 


selves of a supply, went into the open 


market, with the result that there 


Now that war-time conditions are 


was a shortage. 


gradually righting 


themselves, it follows that the coal situation also 
will right itself. 
\VWhile it 1s true that gas companies in the past 


have had to go into the open market and purchase 
that the 
their ce 


Phe 


coal, it is likewise true companies are mak- 


ing arrangements with ‘alers to care for their 


wants in the future. question of price, 


pro\ ided 


it is not raised above its present mark, does not enter 


into the situation, 


because the rate increases granted 
to the various companies, and which appear to be 


general, have been on the basis of expensive coal 


lhe gas industry has been a victim of one-sided con 
trol for a long period, and it knows just what hard- 
ship this works. The AMERICAN GAs ENGINEERING 


JoURNAL is against this form of regulation. 
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Educating the Public 


The unfortunate situation existing from coast to 
coast between the gas companies and the consu- 
mers generally must be corrected, and it is within 
the power of the individual companies to correct it. 

Let’s call a spade a spade, and admit that the con- 
sumers are antagonistic because they believe the 
companies are trying to overcharge. for their prod- 
uct. If the companies were trying to overcharge, 
the consumers would have a legitimate complaint. 
Therefore, let the companies which know they are 
right begin at once to sell their proposition on its 
merits. 


Here is the way: Tell the consumers, by word of 
mouth and by printed forms, just what difficulties 
the companies must ovefcome. 

Without being too technical, tell them about the 
desired and needed change in the B.t.u. standards. 
Tell them how the lack of coal and the scarcity of 
gas oil makes the product at once more- expensive 
and yet of poorer quality. Don’t keep your business 
a secret. Let the consumer know something about 
the process of manufacture. 
in operation. 


Let him see your plant 


The consumer is human, but his point of view is 
different from yours. But the consumer is fair. Just 
show him and he will pull with you. 


There is no reason why the companies should not 
start on this program of educational propaganda at 
once. It will win, and it will end senseless oppo- 
sition and will help to solidify one of the most im- 
portant of all public utilities. 





Spread Message of Convention 


One of the pleasant after-effects of the convention 
of the American Gas Association is just being regis 
tered. According to reports which have reached 
New York, the message of the convention has been 
carried back to the various companies throughout 
the United States and meetings of employees have 
been held at which speeches were made reporting 
the success of the convention. 

This development was not unlooked for, but it 
shows the impression created by the convention is 
going to be lasting, and it also is an indication of the 
widespread power that this association is gaining. 

The American Gas Association has done a splen 
did work in the past, but with this kind of co-opera- 
tion there is no limit to its possibilities. It is only 
by every member doing his best that the association 
can attain its full growth. The plans for the en- 
suing year are most pretentious, but there is no 
reason why these plans should not be carried out to 
the full if every member will do his part. 


Popular Ownership of Companies 


Popular ownership of gas Companies, and by this 
is meant ownership of the securities of the com- 
panies by their consumers, seems to be becoming 
more and more widespread. This is a step in the 
right direction, and it will do a great deal toward 
solving some of the problems of regulation that have 
been confronting the public utility field. 

Popular ownership of companies is undoubtedly 
the best way of fighting municipal ownership, for 
there is no power great enough to fight against an 
aroused public which feels that its rights are being 
taken away from it by unfair regulation. 

During the past few weeks word has reached the 
AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING JOURNAL of companies 
which are starting campaigns to interest their con- 
sumers in purchasing securities in the companies. 
In most cases these securities are sold on the instal- 
ment plan, so that even the least of those on the 
books of the company may participate in the owner- 
ship of the company and their interest in its welfare 
thus assured. 

When once this movement has become general, 
one of the greatest sources of trouble for the com- 
panies will have been removed and there will be a 
more general understanding of some of the prob- 
lems that we are confronted by. 

A peculiar angle of the situation is the whole- 
hearted backing that this plan receives from the big 
financial the Wall 
Street take the attitude that the sale of securities to 
consumers means that a new investor has been cre- 
ated and that it will be much easier to interest this 
investor in other good securities. 

This popular sale is also going to solve the prob- 
lem of where to find money with which to finance 
extensions and improvements to the property. Dur- 
ing the past few months Wall Street interests have 
not been able to handle the securities of gas com- 
panies at any where near their normal value, while 
the the average consumer 
Incidentally, this method is one of the best that has 
been devised for educating the consumer. 


interests. Leaders in world of 


stocks are worth par to 





U. S. Scientists Seek Method to Control Sulphur 
in Gas 
(Continued from page 468.) 


retort coal gas and vertical retort gas. Carbon bisul- 
phide is always found in much larger quantities in hor- 
izontal retort gas where the gas must pass through a 
highly heated zone than in vertical retort gas where the 
upper part of the retort is comparatively cool. 

One of the most important secondary reactions occur 
ring in the gas retort is that between hydrogen and the 
sulphur of the coke. Extended experiments have 
brought out the fact that a rapid flow of hydrogen 
through red-hot coke will remove the sulphur in the 
form of hydrogen sulphide. The rate of reaction be- 
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tween the coke sulphur and the hydrogen seems to be 
fairly rapid but equilibrium is reached at rather a low 
concentration of hydrogen, so that a fairly large con- 
centration of hydrogen is necessary to make an appre- 
ciable decrease in the coke sulphur. 

A study of this reaction as applied to several coals 
has been made using the laboratory coking apparatus de- 
scribed earlier in this paper. Hydrogen was passed 
through the tube at a rapid rate for about three hours. 
The comparative effect of this treatment as affecting 
the distribution of the sulphur is shown in the following 
table: 


TABLE IJI—DIstrRIBUTION OF SULPHUR WITH AND 
WitrHout HyproGEN—UprPerR FREEPORT COAI 
No. 23066 

Values Given in Per Cent of Original Air-Dried Coal 
Without With 

Hydrogen Hvdrogen 

500 1,000 500 1,000 

Deg. Deg. Deg. Deg. 

Coal Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 


Pyritic sulphur..... 0.47 0.33 0.00 0.01 0.00 
Sulphate sulphur... 0.07 0.01 0.00 0.01 0.00 
Organic sulphur.... 0.67 0.58 0.66 0.63 0.07 
Sulphide sulphur... 0.00 0.09 0.12 0.17 0.00 
Sulphur as H,S.... 0.00 O17 O40 O36 1.11 
Tar sulphur ....... 0.00 0.03 0.03 0.03 0.03 

Total sulphur.... 1.21 1.21 1.21 1.2] 1.21 


A study of this table shows that two important 
changes were caused by the passage of the hydrogen. 
In the first place the pyrite was caused to decompose at 
a lower temperature. ‘This would not affect the final 
results, however, since pyrite would be completely de 
composed at 1,000 deg. Cent. anyway. 

By far the most important effect of the hydrogen, 
however, was the great increase in the amount of sul- 
phur evolved as hydrogen sulphide and the consequent 
decrease in the sulphur of the coke. In this particular 
case the sulphur content of the coke was decreased 90 
per cent by the passage of hydrogen through it. 

This action of the hydrogen on the sulphur in red-hot 
coke brings up the very practical question as to the 
effect coal gas and particularly the high hydrogen coal 
gas of the final distillation stage, might have on making 
the sulphur in the gas higher than-that indicated by the 
primary carbonization reactions. 

Coal gas containing 50 per cent hydrogen was passed 
through coal in the process of carbonization at a fairly 
rapid rate. This coal when subjected to ordinary de- 
structive distillation evolved 0.40 per cent of its weight 
as hydrogen sulphide. When hydrogen was passed 
through 1.11 per cent of its weight in hydrogen sulphide 
was evolved, while the 50 per cent hydrogen mixture 
caused 0.86 per cent of hydrogen sulphide to be elimi- 
nated. (Gaseous mixtures containing hydrogen there 
fore remove sulphur from red-hot coke, although to a 
lesser extent than pure hydrogen. 

This secondary reaction between the sulphur of the 
coke and the gas traveling through it readilv explains 
why the lean gas from the later stages of the carbon 
ization contains any sulphur at all. According to the 
primary reactions practically no sulphur is evolved 
after the charge has reached a temperature of 600 deg 
Cent., although a large quantity of gas, high in hydro 
gen, passes off after the temperature has been attained 


This gas, free of sulphur at first, picks up sulphur al- 
most to the saturation point of the gas, as it travels 
through the hot coke mass. Although the sulphur in 
the lean gas is very much less than that in the gas from 
the earlier stages of carbonization, it will often run 
around 50 gr. of hydrogen sulphide per 100 cu. ft., 
which is much more than would be obtained from the 
primary reactions alone. 

In a set of experiments run at the experimental gas 
plant of Johns Hopkins University by the United Gas 
Improvement Company, the Johns Hopkins University, 
and the Bureau of Mines, a study was made of the sul- 
phur of the coke from different parts of the retort. The 
retort was of the ordinary D section, and samples of 
coke were taken from the bottom, the center, and the 
top of the finished coke mass. The highest sulphur per- 
centage was found at the bottom, which was to be ex- 
pected, since no passage of gas would occur through 
this poriion of the charge, and the sulphur retained in 
the coke would just correspond to the primary reactions. 
The lowest sulphur content was found in the center. 
This portion would stay cool, while the high sulphur 
gases were passing through, so would not absorb any 
sulphur. By the time the center was hot, the gases 
passing through this portion would be high in hydro- 
gen and just in the rigid condition for taking out sulphur 
from the coke. This explains the Jow sulphur content 
of the center. The top was lower in sulphur than the 
bottom, due to some cleansing action of the gases pass- 
ing through the charge, but was higher than the center. 
This was due to two reasons—first, that the top was hot 
when the early high sulphur gas was passing through, 
probably causing some absorption of sulphur and sec- 
ond, that when the high hydrogen gas did start to pass 
through it had already absorbed some sulphur from 
lower portions of the charge and therefore did not have 
a very high absorptive capacity. This test brought out 
the secondary action of coal gas in the retort very 
clearly. 

A rather detailed study has been made of this action 
of the gas as it passes through the by-product oven. 
\nalyses for sulphur in the coke from different por- 
tions of the oven have brought out the fact that no de- 
cided variation occurs from place to place. This must 
be due to the slow rate of heating in the by-product 
oven and the consequent diffusion of the gas to every 
portion. Just at the point where the gas passes up 
through the standpipe. however, the sulphur in the coke 
Is quite noticeably lower, due undoubtedly to the fact 
that at this point there is a definite current of gas pass- 
ing through the coke. Nor is this due to the deposition 
of tar, as some have claimed, for the ash content of 
the coke from this part of the oven is as high as that 
from any other part. 


or 
Ss 


The effect of passing by-product gas back through 
the oven for the purpose of decreasing the sulphur in the 
coke has been tried with very interesting results. By 
passing purified gas through the oven a fairly good 
rate and for a good many hours, 15 per cent desulphur- 
ization of the coke has been secured. Unpurified gas, 
however, seemed to increase the sulphur in the coke 
slightly. All of these practical tests have been cited to 
prove the existence of this secondary reaction betw een 
the sulphur of the coke and the gas. 

l.ven after the gas leaves the retort many changes in 
its sulphur content occur. Most important among these 
is the removal of a portion of the sulphur by the am- 

liquor. This decrease in the sulphur content of 


meni 
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gas between the retort and the purifiers is well under 
stood by gas men and need not be entered into here in 
detail. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Sulphur occurs in coal in the form of iron pyrites, 
organic sulphur and small amounts of sulphates. 

When the coal is heated in the gas retort or the by- 
product oven, the following changes in the sulphur of 
the coal occur: 

(a) The iron pyrite decomposes, one- half of the py- 
ritic sulphur remaining in the coke in the form of fer- 
rous sulphide, and the other half passing off in the gas 
in the form of hydrogen sulphide. 

(b) A portion of the organic sulphur is evolved in 
the gas as hydrogen sulphide, a small part goes into the 
tar, while the remainder, which is generally the majority 
of the organic sulphur, is fixed in the coke as a very 
stable carbon-sulphur combination, which may be chem- 
ical or physical. 

(c) Any sulphate present is reduced to sulphide and 
remains in the coke. 

Secondary reactions which occur as the gas passes 
through the hot coke bed are very important in deter- 
mining the sulphur content of the gas. 

(a) Carbon bisulphide is formed by the action of 
hydrogen sulphide on the red-hot coke, and is highest 
where longest contact of the gas with the hot coke mass 

prevalent. 

(b) The hydrogen of the gas takes sulphur from the 
hot coke as hydrogen sulphide until a certain saturation 
limit is reached. This secondary reaction causes the 
hydrogen sulphide content of the gas to be somewhat 
higher than the primary reactions would call for. 
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Will Recommend Federal Regulation of Coal In- 
dustry as Only Solution of Vital Problem 
of Supply 


(Continued from page 466.) 
that prices began to skyrocket. This was the opin- 
ion of an operator of a score of public utilities in dif 
ferent parts of the United States. He added that 
domestic users of coal had undoubtedly been victims 
of the greed of some retailers, but this could be taken 
care of by the laws already in effect. But to stultify 
the coal industry with regulations would result in 
creating a situation that would cause great hardship 
not only to gas companies but likewise to all users 
CoaL MEN Oppose REGULATION 

It is interesting to note that coal operators are 
almost a unit in opposing regulation. They take the 
position that they are victims of a situation that is 
not of their making but has been forced on them. 
lf there has been profiteering, they state, they, as a 
general rule, have been ignorant of it, but they are 


willing to co-operate in any 
eliminate this evil. 

Taking the question as it affects the gas industry, 
it is one of the most important that has arisen in a 
long time and it would be interesting and serve as a 
guide if executives would accept the invitation of 
the AMERICAN Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL and express 
their opinions in its columns. The AMERICAN GaAs 
ENGINEERING JOURNAL is prepared to help fight for that 
which will best serve the needs of the industry, but 
to do this intelligently it needs the expressions of the 
\arious gas companies as to their opinions. This is 
th etime to act. 


movement that will 





Future Interest of World Demand Present Realiza- 
tion of Oil Problem, Declares U. S. Authority 


(Continued from page 472.) 
tion of national rights, and no language should be 
used that could be misunderstood and made the oc 
casion of any anti-American feeling. “Our Govern- 
ment,’ said Secretary Payne, “would surely recog- 
nize the preferential right of another nation to the 
products of its own territory in time of need and 
under conditions of equitable compensation to our 
nationals, whatever their possessory rights.” 
However great our own exigencies, then, we may 
set down this principle: the rights of the company 
that discovers and develops a foreign oil supply are 
subject to national rights and even a mandatory is 
created to develop the weaker nation, not to exploit 
it. If the nations of the world shall join to bring 
«bout a changed order, one that expresses the spirit 
of peace rather than of war, there can be no place in 
the international scheme for special partners or pre- 
ferred stock, even though the 
in their search for a flood of oil 
j greater value 


Argonauts of to-day, 
. are seeking a treas- 
than any golden fleece. 
‘The first thought in either a national or a world 
program for oil is to stimulate production; “more 
oil needed” describes the symptom felt by every na- 
tion, and new and larger supplies of oil is the remedy 
sought. Taking the long a as well as the broad 
view, however, we are forced to admit the equal need 
ot checking consumption. A world policy, if it is to 
safeguard the future, must be drawn up on a pro- 
gram that will favor. thrift in the use of the oil cur- 
rently produced, and in that program also there must 
be a joining of the nations in 
the common good. YVhen the 


oil all 


ure of far 


continued 
world runs 


effort for 
short of 


nations will suffer, regardless of the geo 
graphic location of the remaining wells. America 
has led in teaching the world to ‘troleum, 


use pe 
in lamp or automobile or tractor, and it 
America’s special duty to teach the world 
petroleum most efficiently. No longer is 
there any need to make a market for oil; the task is 
o find the oil to supply the demand already created. 

Plainly, the common interest in a limited resource 


whether 
should be 
to use 


is not served simply by regulation in price. It is of 
vreater consequence to the public, either the people 
of a single nation or humanity as a whole, that the 
best use rather than the freest use be made of an 


invaluable resource. The danger that lies in cheap- 
ness is the wastefulness of to-day that will lead to 
the consequent scarcity and corresponding high 


(Continued on page 14, 4dvertising Section.) 
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Proper Cost Distribution Turns Losses to 
Gains in Merchandise Department 


John J. Flautt Describes How New Orleans Company Installed System 
which Bared Astonishing Laxities in Records 


Often when thinking of profits on 
merchandise and jobbing it brings 
me back to those former days of 
what we thought were profits and in 
reality it was a big loss. I attribute 
this to lack of proper cost-keeping 
records, and some changes needed in 


our accounting system, declared 
John J. Flautt in a paper presented 
at the annual convention of the 


South Central Gas Association. 
About four years ago, we inter 
ested ourselves in the merchandise 
and jobbing department in trying to 
make it a self-sustaining department. 
This is when we discovered the first 
thing we needed, which was a good 
cost-keeping system and some 
changes in our accounting methods. 
It was just prior to the installa 
tion of the above that we thought we 
were making profits, and instead, we 
were showing losses, for in the new 
system, it was there we discovered 
that all elements of cost had not been 
considered. The elements of 
which we now take into considera 
tion and which we think covers ev- 
ery cost entering into an appliance, 
from the paying to the manufacturer 
for his cost, to installing it in our 
customer’s residence are as follows: 


cost 


Freight and dravage to store 
room. 

Rent of storeroom, storeroom 
clerks and miscellaneous ex- 
pense. 

Laborers in storeroom to clean 
and polish appliances. 

Garage expense (which includes 
rent, mechanics’ time to main- 
tain trucks, gasoline for op- 
erating, tires and deprecia- 
tion). 

Connecting cost (which takes in 

the expense of the fitter and 

helper and material used. 





Here is one of the vital points to 
consider: For instance, vow give the 
fitter and helper three ranges to in- 
stall in one day. Don’t figure only 
the cost of time used in installing a 
range in the premises, but spread the 
day’s pay to the fitter and helper 
over the three ranges, as that is all 
the work they have done for the day, 
and also figure some waste in ma- 
terial as the fitter usually leaves a 
few feet of pipe on the premises and 
gives away or loses a few couplings 


SALES EXPENSE 


Under this heading you have sales 
manager’s salary, salaries of floor 
salesmen, and commission of outside 
salesmen, demonstration, advertising, 


rent for salesroom floor and sales 


manager’s office, office supplies and 
expense of printing, stationery and 
insurance. 


\UDITING DEPARTMENT FE-XPENSI 
Under this heading vou have a 
part of the auditor’s salary, and 


whatever proportion of the office 
force’s time is consumed on appli 
ances. This also applies in connec- 
tion with rent, office supplies and ex- 
pense, and printing and stationery. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT EXPENSE 
Under this heading you have a 
part of the treasurer’s Salary and the 
proportion of office force’s time con- 
sumed on appliances, rent, office 
supplies and expense, printing and 
stationery. You also have uncol- 
lectable bills, legal expense and cost 
of removing appliances not paid for. 





ADMINISTRATION EXPpFNS!I 


Under this heading comes a por 
tion of the salaries and expense in 
the general manager’s department. 

If every gas company sales de 
partment manager would take in all 
of the foregoing costs, there is no 
deubt in mv mind bet that he would 
find himself “breaking even” at the 
end of the year. 

The only reason why any com- 
panv is not breaking even in its me 
chandise and jobbing department to- 
day is because as has been said be- 
fore, they have not gotten down to 
figures with themselves, and found 
out just exactly what the two words 
“cost” and “profit” mean. For cost 
is not just what you pay for any- 
thing you buy and sell: it is what 
you spend to buy and sell it. 

There are three ways to overcome 
a loss in the merchandise and jobbing 
department : 


First—Build up gross sales. 

Second—Reduce the operating 
expense. 

Third—Raise prices. 


Of the three ways mentioned 
above, there seems to be only two 
ways at the present time; that is, 
either to build up gross sales or raise 
prices. The question of trying to 
reduce operating expense is an im- 
possibility at this time. This is an 
opportune time to get your price for 
appliances so as to break even, as 
everyone is being paid a fairly good 
wage or salary. 


Cost oF INSTALLATION AS MucH AS 
APPLIANCE ITSELF 


It has been recommended to dis 
continue if possible the connecting 
of all appliances as that is one of the 
principal factors that enter into the 
cost. For instance, it has been my 
experience that the cost to install a 
tank water heater is as much as the 
heater itself. This, of course, is 
brought about due to the present in 
creased cost of labor and material. 
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Again to the above factors are the PrRooF oF WARMTH exactly as in use, with a screen 


reasons why it is easier for the elec 
tric departments to show a profit in 
its merchandise and jobbing account 
as compared With that of a gas com 
pany. Electric appliances are mostly 
sold over the . counter, paid for, 
wrapped up and carried home, all of 
which are clean and free from in- 
stallation costs 


Window Displays That Result 


in More Heater Sales 


By Ernest A. DENCH 


The Kansas City Gas Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., arranged a gas 


grate display that can be used in 
connection with other types of gas 
heaters. The window showed a new 
style gas grate, which was set inthe 
wall in the background, as in a liv- 
ing room. Stationed at,each rear 
side was a tall palm, while balancing 
the two palms in the center rear was 
a gray wall, the tall end posts of 
which were topped by pots of flow- 
ers. The window was filled down 
in front with two semi-circles 
formed with grates. The grates be- 
hind these semi-circles were exhib 
ited on gray painted stands of vary- 
ing heights, the middle grate being 
highest and diminishing toward each 
end. Occupying each front corner 
was a small rubber plant. 


No More BATHING AT THI 


The Lansing ( Mich.) Gas-& Fuel 
Company were responsible for a 
novel gas water heater window dis 
play. The floor was liberally sprin 
kled with sand to represent an ocean 
beach. A notice placed at the rear 
announced : 


BEACH 


“Bathing Season Closed at 
the Beach” 


The beach was occupied bv a re 
cumbent wax figure, shielded with 
a large purple and yellow umbrella. 
The only part of her form that the 
umbrella revealed were the red silk 


hose shod feet and ankles. There 
was a card down in front that stated: 
“We SHoutp Worry—We 


can have all the bathing we 
want at home.” 


The glimpse of a pretty ankle is al- 
ways good for a crown, but this 
stunt was an ideal combination of 
the spectacular and commercial ele- 
ments. 


Electric Com- 
furnished their 
window like a 
he middle was occu 
an ‘electric heater, its heat 
rays reflected by the copper 
protector giving the right suggestion 
of coziness. In front of the heater 
was a life-size cut-out of a little boy 
of about four years of age. The boy 
was entirely naked except for a large 
genuine bath towel that was thrown 
over his shoulder. The card back 
ing up the exhibit was as follows: 


Che Cahn-Foster 
pany, Denver, Col., 
electric heater show 
living room. 
pied 


giving 


“I’m warm; are you?” 


Snow MAN ON THE Jos 


Power’s;:Portland; Ore., concerved 
a very wintry setting for their win 
dow display of heaters. The ceiling 
was hung with sparkling icicles. Jut 
ting out at each rear side, and con 
tinuing into the painted background, 
was a white fence. On the back 
ground was painted a road running 
into the distance. There were two 
wheel marks along the snowy road, 
while in the distance could be ob 
served a little cluster of 
church and other buildings, with a 
few evergreen trees covered with 
snow. In front of the painted back- 
ground was the cut-out of a very fat 
snow man. A hat was on his head, 
a pipe in his mouth, and he held 
broom in one of his arms. To the 
right of the snow man was a cut-out 
of a jolly-looking old man, with a 
goatee beard, red muffler, big basket 
on his arm and holding‘an awkward 
looking umbrella. He stood laugh 
ing at the snow man. To the left 
and behind the snow man was a cut 
out of a small boy, who peeped out 
and ridiculed the snow man. _ In 
front of the snow man was a cute 
little dog cut-out, placed in the atti 
up at the snow man 
Over the spr: akling white floor down 
in front were various kinds of heat 
ers, with two heavv black andirons 
by the window glass at the middle 
\ card placed in between the two 
andirons offered: 


houses, 


tude of looking 


‘Any heater in the store for 
one dollar per week.” 


WeEL.L-BALANCED TRIM 


The Danbury (Conn.) Hardware 
Store placed an electric hearth-style 
heater in the middle of their show 
window. The heater was lighted 


around it and a fire set in front. At 
the left was a galvanized coal scuttle, 
with a galvanized pail at the right 
side. Placed to the rear of the elec- 
tric heater was a coal heater, with a 
galvanized ash can and sifter at each 


side of it. In front of the electric 
heater was a pair of andirons, 
matched at each front side by an 


oil heater. 


bikATER SALE SLOGAN 

Last winter Gimbels, New York 
City, conducted a sale of heaters, in 
connection with which the window 
cards and newspaper announcements 
were sloganized in the following ef- 
fective manner: 


‘Keeping warm is keeping 
well.” 


HEATER COLLECTION 


Hardware Stores, 
assembled a dandy 
heaters in their win- 
The center rear was occupied 
by a table covered with cream crepe 
fluted paper. Reposing in the mid- 
dle of the table was an electric heater 
of the open-hearth type, with an 
electric fan on top of the same. At 


The American 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
collection of 
dow, 


each side of the heater was blue 
enameled oil stove. At the far right 
and left rear corners were small 


stands, each holding an electric heat- 
er with an electric fan on top. Be- 
tween the middle table and the two 
end stands, but nearer the front, was 
a small table at each side holding a 
black oil stove. In front of the mid- 
dle table was a pair of andirons with 
large owl] heads, while the fire set of 
shovels and tongs between at the 
back rested against the table. In 
front of the andiron exhibit were 
three black oil stoves with an elec- 
tric fan each one The 
display resulted 
brass of the fans, the cop- 
per color of the elect s heaters, and 
the black and blue of the 


in between 
color effects in this 
from the 


oil stoves 


THe WINTER FURNACE SETTING 


Meeker’s, 
ranged 


Danbury, Conn., ar- 
a furnace display that was 
floored with white crepe paper, with 
small bunches of cotton batting scat- 
tered all over it. At the middle was 
a small cardboard section of a house 
that revealed the interiors of four 
very comfortably furnished rooms. 
The roof of the house was covered 
with snow, resulting in a very realis- 
tic winter scene. 
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Providence Gas Company to 
Aid Employees to Become 
Stockholders 

Che Pro 


pany, ot 


idence (R. I.) Gas Com 
vhich C. H. Manchester 
is planning to aid all its 


+ 


is presiden 
emplovees become stockholders in 
the company) The following state 
ment explains the plan in full: 
who, on 


\ny person 


1920, shall have 


December 1, 
been continuous] 
if the Providence Gas 
sub 


inv one Veal “more may 


scribe to1 ne share ot stock at par, 
$50 per share, for each full $200 of 


that date, but 


his annual wages as of 
for not exceeding fifteen shares in 
+ 5 1 e 4 

any instance. If, at the close of bus 
iness on Dec. 1, 1920, any of. the 
stoc] set iside fo. the purpose of 
carrying s plan into effect shall 
ren unsubscribed for, it shall be 


used for filling subscriptions, on the 
tions, fr 


1920, shall 


uid terms and condi 


ho, on Dec. 1, 


afores 
employees 
have been continuously in the service 
of the company six months or mort 
\ll subscriptions he 
filed with the 


Dec. 1, 


reunder, must be 


treasurer on or before 


( 50 cents per share per week, iy 


ginning Jan. 1.1921, will be deducted 


from the en plovee’s wages until the 


stock 1s paid for \fter Jan. 1, 
1922, the stock may be paid for in 
full, if so desired Certificates will 


be delivered only when the stock has 
been fully paid for, and in 
before Jan. 1, 1922. 


Dividends on 


no event 


partially 


os ‘a . 
paid for will be credited as payments 


the stock 
on account of the subscription price 
No interest will be charged on that 
part of the purchase price remaining 
unpaid, nor will any interest be cred 
ited on instalments of the purchase 
price 

\ll rights to for new 
stock, bonds, or debentures, accru 
ing to stock subscribed for but only 
partially paid for, shall be sold at 
market value, and the proceeds 
thereof credited as payments on ac 
count of the subscription price. 

As each share is fully paid for it 
will, upon approval by the trustees, 


subscribe 


be transferred to the subscriber, but 
no such transfer will be made prior 
to Jan. 1, 1922 
has all the 


outstanding 


Stock so transferred 


incidents of other stock 


In case an employee leaves the 
he ¢ Ompany before his 
is fully paid for, his 


agreemel I sh; 1] be Cal celed and the 


service ( 


purchase 


net amount paid in and credited on 
account of the purchase price will 


be paid to hin 
4 . rl 
\ny employee 


rily taken off the 


whose name 1s 


ecular pay roi 





a 5 : . 

aason Of leave Of absence, dis 
ibility or ¢ the r reason may, at hi 
option and with the consent of the 


trustees 


(a) Cancel his purchase agree 


amount to whi 


recelve 
1 
Thy 


be entitled if permanent 


; 
eaving the service; o1 


(b) Continue to make his regular 
payments to the “ustees In case an 
emplovee elects this option (>) and 
fails to make payments called for by 
his purchase agreement, said agree- 
ment will be canceled and he will re 


ceive the «mount to which he would 
be entitled if leaving the service pet 
manently 

| dies before his 
stock is fully paid for, his purchase 


and the 


lf at empiovee 


agreement s] ill be cance 


f 


amount standing 1 


4 1 11 

account sha 

resentatives 
If, for any reason other than lea\ 


ing the service, or temporary ab 


1 


sence, any\ emplovee desires to with 


draw from his purchase 


ac7reement 
1 


application to that effect 
the appli 


he may fil 
stating his reasons; 1f 
tion 1s approved by the 


amount standing to his credit on hi 


trustees, the 


shall be repaid to him and 


account 


his purchase agreement 
unusual circumstances a 
' permitted, in the discretior 
of the trustees, to withdraw 
hase agreement in 
which event an equitable adjustment 


may be 
from 
his pure part, in 
of his account will be made. 

One dollar per share per vear will 
be paid to subscribers who remain 
retain 
This bonus will be due 


1 
and 


in the company’s employ 
their stock. 


January 1 of each year, for 
period of tive years, beginnit 


1, 1922. 


~ 


In case of partially 
| ; 


paid 


stock the payment will be credite 
on account of the subscription price, 
and in case of fully paid stock it will 


be paid to the subscriber during the 
in January during sat 


presentation 0 the 


Boston Consolidated Asks for 
New Rate Increase 
[he Boston ( Mass.) Consolidated 
(gas Company has petitioned the Dy 
partment of Public Utilities for pet 
mission to 
sold to 1 


not 


increase 1tS price for as 
s consumers. The 
any 
| 


pe allower 


comp 
| 
ask for 


does 


crease, but rather to 


spe ae 1! 
} 

raise its rate 
justly be 


creases in the price of labor and ma 


Lo such extent aS ma\ 
required by reason of 

terials and other changes in condi 
‘reasing the general 


and 


tions 1n cost ot 
distribution of 


manufacture 


nt o! 


a date to hear 


The Departm 
ties has not fixed 
petition. The present price is $1 
| 


i 
er 1,000 cu. ft., the last increase 


having been authorized last Jul 
when the price was raised fron 
3] 10 

\t that time the increase to $1.35 


was granted bv the depart: 
| lhe 


0 posed the increase 
| € 


porarily only city of 
but was not 


ready with a report to be made by ex 


perts who were making a compre 
hensive studv of the © situatior 
Arthur D. Hill corporation conse 


for the city, at the hearings, told the 


commission that tl 
would be cor pleted early in Septet 
of the findings 


Ort 
my 


I Ss re 


ber and a rey 
mitted to the con MIssio } 


port has not vet reached the con 


1 ission 


The new petition does not affect 
the subsidiaries of the company. the 
Newton & Watertown Gas Company 
the East Boston Gas Companv and 
the Citizens’ Gas Light Company of 


vuiney \t the time of its last in 
crease the companv asked and was 


given permission to increase its rates 
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to these subsidiary companies. The 
subsidiary. companies at the same 
time asked to be allowed to increase 
their rates to their consumers to 
amounts equal to, or greater than, 
the boosts allowed in the wholesale 
rates charged to them by the mother 
company. The department allowed 
these companies, also, to increase 
their consumer rates. 


Soft Coal Prices Drop 25 Per 
Cent 


With the average output of soft 
coal now running 12,000,000 tons or 
more a week, prices have declined 
more than 25 per cent in many of the 
fields during the last month, accord 
ing to announcement by the National 
Coal Association. 

Operators in soft coal fields where 
unusually high prices existed have, 
within ten days, it is stated, been set 
ting up fair practice committees, and 
working in conjunction with Attor- 
ney General Palmer. 

The soft-coal requirements of the 
entire nation already have been met, 
except in a few isolated communities, 
and storage of coal for winter uses 
in many parts of the country has 
begun, says the statement. 

Colonel D. B. Wentz, president of 
the National Coal Association, in a 
statement denounced as false the as- 
sertion by Franklin T. Miller. in New 
York, that the bituminous coal op 
erators had persuaded Joseph P. 
Tumulty, Secretary to the President, 
to influence the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue priority orders 
so that operators could “dodge” 
contracts at lower prices than those 
prevailing in the open market dur 
ing the coal shoriage. He said: 

“The operators through their offi- 
cers kept Mr. Tumulty informed as 
to developments in the eftort to over- 
come the serious coal shortage. That 
is all they sought to do and all that 
was done.” 


Louisville Opposes New Gas 
Rate Increase 


A controversy over gas rates ,is 
on between the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company on the one side 
and the city officials and various civic 
clubs on the other. It grew out of a 
gas shortage which resulted after the 
first cold snap of the winter. The 
company wanted to increase the gas 
rates 10 cents a thousand to users of 


more than 5,000 ft. per month, the 
scale of increase being graded up to 
90 cents per thousand for users of 
more than 100,000 ft. per month. 
This was made necessary, the com- 
pany pointed out, because of the 
added cost of producing artificial gas 
to supplement the supply of natural 
gas and thus overcome the shortage. 

The civic clubs and various indi- 
viduals protested to the city officials 
demanding that artificial gas be fur 
nished at the same price as natural 
In other words, they did not 
want to have any increase, whatever. 
City officials maintained a somewhat 
neutral attitude. A compromise was 
effected Nov. 19, whereby a reduc 
tion of practically 50 per cent was 
made in the increased rates requested 
by the company. The schedule of 
increases was announced as follows, 
although minor changes may be 
made before an ordinance is brought 
up in the city council putting the new 
rates into effect: 


gas 


5,000 ft. or less per month, no 
extra charge. 

5000 to 15,000 ft. per month, 
5 cents per thousand. 

15,000 to 30,000 ft. per month, 
10 cents per thousand. 

50,000 to 100,000 ft. per month, 
35 cents per thousand. 

Exceeding 100,000 ft. per month, 
$5 cents per thousand. 


Included in the report of the gas 
company to city officials were the fo! 
lowing facts: *The company has 
completed a 30-mile pipe line from 
its main line to the Pennegrade gas 
field in Floyd County, Ky. It has 
drilled wells, with an open flow of 
6,000,000 cu. ft. per dav, which 
means 2,000,000 ft. per day avail 
able. Nov. 19, for the first time, gas 
from the Pennegrade field 
pumped to Louisville. 


was 


In addition, the company is now 
drilling four more wells, which are 
expected to have an open flow of 
7,000,000 cu. ft. per day, of which 
about 2,500,000 ft. will be available, 
it being impossible to conduct more 
than that quantity from an “open” 
flow of 7,000,000 through a pipe line. 
These four wells are expected to be 
ready for operation in January. A 
compressor has been completed on a 
seven-mile line built to the gas field 
in Johnson County, which is yield- 
ing about 3,500,000 ft. per day. An- 
other compressor is completed at 
Winchester, Ky. 


The company hopes that the 11,- 
000,000 ft. of gas which it has been 
furnished by the West Virginia fields 
will continue to be supplied and that 
within a short time a total of 18,- 
500,000 cu. ft. of natural gas will 
be available daily to Louisville. City 
officials and officers of the company 
say that this is sufficient to supply 
all the demands at a temperature of 
about 31 deg. With the addition of 
a maximum of 4,500,000 ft. of arti 
ficial gas there should be enough gas 
to take care of any cold weather de 
mand. With the reserve tanks kept 
full even a decided drop in the term 
perature would not bring suffering 


to the gas consumers, if the cold 
spell does not extend over too long 
a period, it is believed. In severe 


emergency cases, city officials say, it 
might be possible to pump 20,000,000 
cu. ft. of natural Louisville 
when all wells are connected up, but 
they had been told that it is unwise 
to subject the pipe line to an extraor 
dinary pressure for anv considerable 
length of time, as the danger of 
breaks is too great. 


gas to 


Gas Company Earns 14.8 Per 
Cent in 1920 


The earnings of the Fall River 
Gas Works Company, Fall River, 
Mass., showing surplus after charges 
in September were $7,388; for the 
twelve months ended Sept. 30 they 
were $166,877. This is 14.8 per cent 
on the $1,127,000 capital stock. 


Gloucester Gas Co. Contracts 
for New Equipment to Pro- 
vide for Increased Output 


The Gloucester (Mass.) Light 
Company has awarded contract for 
a new eight-foot double superheater 
carbureted water gas set to the Gas 
Machinery Company, Cleveland, ©. 

This new water gas set will be lo 
cated alongside of the present six 
foot set ina space that has been pro 
vided in the same building and the 
gas comparty 1s going to install new 
blast apparatus which will go into a 
new machinery 
water gas sets. 


room adjoining the 


The gas company will also install 
other new auxiliary apparatus so as 
to maintain the plant in first class 
condition for taking care of the rap 
idly increasing output and for con 
tinuing the hich class of service that 
has been furnished in the past. 
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Priority List of Gas Patrons and Extensive 
Program of Improvements Features 
of Proposed Ordinance 


Citizens Gas Company of Indianapolis Warns Patrons of Gas Shortage 
Unless B.t.u. Standard is Reduced 


Many developments are occurring 
in the situation revolving about the 
Citizens Gas Company, of Indian 
apolis, which has for years been the 
object of attention throughout the 
gas world because of its adaptation 
of the by-product system in such a 
manner that 55-cent and 60-cent gas 
for domestic use has been possible, 
even during the war period. 

The war brought home to public 
officials, gas company officials and 
patrons of gas companies in Indiana 
very clearly the fact that a readjust- 
ment of heat content in the State gas 
standard must be accomplished, un- 
der the trying coal situation, if pa- 
trons all over the State were not to 
suffer during winter months at least. 
This realization resulted in long in- 
vestigation and negotiations in In- 
diana, which THr JouRNAL has set 
out from time to time. 

Gradually the big Citizens Gas 
Company at Indianapolis has found 
itself unable to cope with the fuel 
situation and many efforts have been 
made this fall to arrive at some basis 
whereby patrons of the ¢ompam 
would not suffer if gas shortage be 
came inevitable. Hearings before 
the Public Service Commission in 
the matter eventually evolved into 
a long discussion between the gas 
company and the ¢itv of Indianap 
olis and a special committee of the 
city council now has before it for 
action a proposed ordinance, which 
ratifies an agreement entered into by 
all the parties concerned. 

The proposed ordinance would 
create a priority list of gas patrons 
for use in emergencies that may 
confront the gas company. An 
early meeting of the city council 
probably will pass on the subject, 
and indications are that if the report 
of the special committee. headed by 
Councilman Russell G. Willson. is 
favorable to the ordinance, the city 
will adopt it and place it in effect. 

Perhaps the most interesting dis- 
cussion that has occurred in the gas 
world in Indiana in vears now is in 
progress concerning the situation. It 
has become apparent that some re- 
duction in the B.t.u. standard—over 
which question much controversy 
has arisen—from the 600 standard 


of former years, must come. Sup 
porting this view, Harry (). Garman, 
chief engineer of the Public Service 
Commission of Indiana, recently ad 
dressed the Indianapolis city council. 
Mr. Garman was one of the active 
forces in the statewide investigation 
and discussion of the B.t.u. standard 
question, which held the attention of 
the utility public last year. 

In his address to the Indianapolis 
council, Mr. Garman asserted that 
“Indianapolis had better hang on to 
her 60-cent gas as long as she can” 
and advised the city council to main 
tain the low rate even at the expense 
of “a little quality.” 

He further declared that Indian 
apolis has just about burned her last 
600-B.t.u. gas. 

“Gas in coal is getting less and 
less, owing to the poorer quality of 
the coal,” he said, “and a 600 stand 
ard is almost impossible to obtain, 
especially in Indiana.” 

Mr. Garman also pointed out that 
gas with 570 units, delivered at a 
steady pressure, would be as satis 
factory to the consumer as 600 gas 
delivered in spurts, as would be nec 
essary if the present coal situation 
continued. 

At this same meeting Councilman 
Willson objected to a clause in the 
then proposed ordinance’ which 
would put the users of heating ap 
pliances in the last class in the pri 
ority list suggested for emergencies. 
In some cases, he argued, this would 
work a hardship on gas users, and 
especially on those who were unable 
to obtain coal. He also suggested 
at that time the insertion of a clause 
stating that nothing in the ordinance 
be construed to allow the gas com 
pany to increase its 60-cent rate. 

Samuel Ashby, corporation coun- 
sel for Indianapolis, at this meeting, 
took the stand that the original fran- 
chise granted bv the city to the gas 
company made it impossible for the 
city legally to compel the company 
to make improvements. The pro- 
posed ordinance, ratifving the agree- 
ment, would work to aliow the gas 
company officials to make $1,000,900 
worth of improvements and exten- 
sions to the service at its plants be- 
fore December 31, 1921, if the com- 


pany were able te finance them. 
“The original franchise granted 
the company prevents us (the coun 
cil) from ordering the company to 
do things,’’ Councilman Willson said 
after that meeting. “Dozens of peo 
ple have come to me asking why the 
council does not compel the com 
pany to make improvements and pre 


vent gas shortages. The reason we 
don’t make them is that we have no 
legal authority to do so.” 


Out of all the controversy it is ap 
parent that some sort of action will 
develop to relieve the situation that 
now surrounds the gas company, and 
thereby also relieve the people of In 
dianapolis from recurrent low gas 
pressure. 

Discussing the agreement out of 
which it is expected a new city or 
dinance—in the form of an amend 
ment—will grow, J. D. Forrest, gen 
eral manager of the Citizens Gas 
Company, said: 

“Tt is not proper that either the 
city council or the public should get 
the impression that the proposed or- 
dinance approving the agreement be- 
tween the Board of Public Works 
and the gas company is in any sense 
for the benefit of the gas company 
It is solely for the benefit of the pub 
lic and it was with that in view that 
the Board of Public Works took the 
matter up with us. The whole pro 
gram was initiated by the Board of 
Public Works solely for the purpose 
of protecting the public against an 
exhaustion of the gas supply. In the 
discussions which have extended 
over several weeks there has never 
been any controversy between the 
Board of Public Works and the gas 
company. The time required in ma 
turing this agreement was due sole; 
to the importance of working oui 
some details and getting the languave 
as clear as possible. The Board of 
Public Works, like the Public Ser 
vice Commission. has fully realized 
that one of the primary necessities 
of the community is a reasonable 
supply of gas for cooking purposes 
and that in times of shortage the sup 
ply for cooking should be maintained 
regardless of the inconvenience 
caused to certain consumers from a 
shortage for other purposes. There 
fore, the measure provides a strici 
priority for cooking and other inci 
dental domestic needs which canro' 
be met except by using gas. In the 
next place, both of these public hod 
ies have recognized that the use of 
gas for industrial purposes is legiti 
mate and is even essential to many of 
the city’s most important industries 
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Therefore, if the condition of the 
supply permits, it is provided that 
the industrial consumers shall be sup 
plied before gas is made available 
for other uses for which substitutes 
can readily be found. Lhe chiet of 


these other uses is heating here 
have been some sentimental state 
ments about the importance of sup 


plying people with gas for heating 
when they have no other means ot! 


‘ ] 
heating \s a matter ot tact there 


4 T 
re no such cases in the city of In 


dianapolis some who 


I 
‘ 1 ] 
have not taid in 


here may be 
coal 1 vho 
inability 


to pro 


pel sisted after four years of 
on the part of the company 
vide gas for heating purposes in de 
pending upon it. The vital interests 
: sacrificed 
this persistent disregard 


by a comparatively few persons of 


of the city should not be 


because of 


+ 


Tea needs 


f the community 


TS 


the 
of Public Works simply au 


he company 


‘The measures proposed by 


thorize ind make it its 
duty to take certain steps to safe 
guard the community against a disas 
ter whi h would be great bevond de 
gas should 


While 


1 
such sate 


i : A 

si ription i! the supply ot 
11 

he total 


exhausted the 


company has not asked for 


guards, it cheerfully assumes the ob 
ligations imposed by this proposed 


agreement and will continue to do all 
in its power to prevent an exhaustion 
of the supply of gas Phat is all 
there is to the regulations proposed 


In this ordinance 


‘So far as the improvement pro 
gram 1s concerned, this is not a new 
thing with the company. In all of 


is been be 


1916. 


its essential features it h 


fore us since the veat \We have 
detailed statement to the 
Board of Public Works setting forth 


ind it is proper to state 


given a 


this program, 
that the estimated expenditure of $2,- 
750,000 covers only those items 
which have to do with an increase 
i and in the 
gas out of the plants. 
Nothing is included in this program 


for the annual main ex 


gas producing capacity 


ability to get 


tensions which 
will cost about $100,000 per vear, nor 
for numerous minor improvement 
which are important but which do 

bear directly on the problem of 
increasing gas production Neither 


is anything provided for the redemp 


not 


f the short term bonds which 
the first dav of Mav in 
each of the three years covered by 
our improvement program. It is the 
purpose of the company to go for 
ward with all of the improvements 
named as rapidly as thev can be 
financed. Anyone who has watched 


tion ( 
mature on 


the course of the money market dur- 
ing the past four years must realize 
that the financing of such a program 
is not easy. We made an effort to 
begin this work last March but found 
it impossible to make any headway 
in raising the necessary funds. We 
have not dropped the subject and we 
are continuing our efforts to work 
out a plan by which we can make 
improvements. We 
shall continue to make this effort re 


+1 ] 
hese needed 


vardless of any action which the city 
council may take but, 
1e matter has been brought before 


the 


+ oo, 1] after 
naturally, attes 


‘ > | . o208 +4 
the council by city authorities 


"7 } A — .s 
unfavorable action by the council 

1] ; } mha rr y { , 
Will increase ne embarrassment ot 
+) 1 


ne company in its effort to obtain 


new capital for the improvements 
which are so urgently needed.” 

rhe 
program outlined by 


improvement and 
the 


panv calls tor construction « 


extension 
ras com 
I an ad 


ditional gas storage tank of 5,000,000 
cu. ft. capacity, coal and coke han 
lling machinery, two additional boil 
ers of 500 h.p. each and improve 
ments to the water gas machinery 
| The officials of the 


ind equipment. 
so agreed that after 


company have al 


ne roregoing extensions and im 
provements are installed and finan 
ced, thev will make others as soon 


afterward 


| , 1 
is practical, which are t 


cost $1,750,000. 


Che 


treme gas 


present winter is seeing ex 


conditions threatening 
Cold weather 
recently caused the 


many Indiana points 
it Muncie, Ind., 
Indias 


off its gas sup] ly to 


a ‘sas Con pany) 


ll 


Central to cut 


y industrial 
consumers as a means of conserving 


he supply fo. h i1sehold purposes. 


In spite of this retrenchment the 
ras company officials say the gas 
service there mav fail. Use of gas 


will be denied factories until April 
15, 1921 Muncie, Hartford City, 
Eaton and Fairmount were relieved 
temporarily by the company’s order. 

Representatives of all Indiana and 
Ohio cities depending on the Logari 
(sas and Fuel Company met recently 
it Dayton, Ohio, in an attempt to de 
vise some method of meeting the fuel 
situation this winter. 
considered to make the gas rates for 
heating appliances prohibitive in an 


Plans were 


effort to the various sup- 
le f t} , tural ¢ ol it | P i. 
ples of the natural tuel in that sec- 
tion of the countrv for domestic 
users 


conserve 


THe PittspurcH Or e& Gas 
Company has declared the regular 
quarterly 2'4 per cent dividend, pay- 
able Nov. 15, to stock of record. 
Cet. 31. 


N. J. Gas Co. Giving Satisfac- 
tory Service with Lower 


B.t.u. Gas 


The Public Utility Commission of 
New Jersey having lowered the heat 
value standard ; 
B.t.u., the Consolidated Gas C } 
pany of New Jersey, Long Branch, 
ae 2 
change in standards 
past month | 


lor gas tO 0X 


ing 


has taken advantage of this 
and during the 
has been 


supplying gas 


al 


the heating value of 525 to 550 
B.teu. 


adjusted the apphanc es of all of thet 


In making this ch: 


consumers in order to be sure that 


they were securing satisfactory se1 


vice and atter making such adjust 
ments a post ard was left with e 
consumer so that they 1 ivht report 
any troubles which would po 
me 7 . : : ‘ 
later. It is interesting to note th: 


less than 1 per cent of their consun 
ers sent in these cards indicatin 
that he service w is not satisfactor 


and of these a large number were 


: ‘ 
due to the increase in the gas 


ite 
which went into efte ribout th 
same time amounting to 50 cents pet 
thousand All of these complaint 


are being tollowed up and they eX 


pect te be able to convinee all « 


leir consumers that tl 


just as good service at the lowe: 
ing value 
It is 


as companies whel 


standard for FAS 


lunportant to impress on a!l 


oy e such a Changs 

7 : thas i¢ 

s being made that it is neces \ 

ry +1 ‘ . r 

O investigate the condition of tl 
, | 

consumer s ipphance s he Col 

sumer in the average case will as 

117 +] ; +1} ‘ 1] 1 

sume na ne troubles are du t 


the poor quality of the ges and will 


not file any complaint at the gas 
company’s office lhe consequence 
will be that the low heating value 


gas will be given a black eve. 


VM hi | 


it does not deserve 


Gas Statistics 


The annual production of artifici:! 


gas for fuel and light to-day is ab 
800,000,000,000 cu. ft.. the gas tra 


eling through 70,000 miles of mains 
or nearly enough to circle the equa 
tor three times, serving a 

of nearly 55,000,000. While gas for 
lighting dates back nearly 100 years, 


populatic n 


it has been a standard domestic fuel, 
particularly in the for less 
than forty Gas companies 
have had difficulties recently, due t 
the exceptionally high costs of coal 
labor and materials entering 
pre duction of the pre duct 


cities, 


years 


into 
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Personal Notes 








“anaeonennens ‘ ' 


W.S. QuiGLey, president, Quigley 
Furnace Specialties Company, New 
York City, has just returned from 
Europe after an extensive trip made 
in connection with large installations 
of the Quigley Powdered Coal Sys- 
tem in Italy and Belgium. 


L. M. KLauser, who has recently 
been promoted to be general super- 
intendent of the San Diego (Cal.) 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, of which he was previously as- 
sistant general superintendent, has 
been with that company since 1911. 
He was born in San Diego in 1883 
and was graduated from Stanford 
University. From 1908 to 1910 he 
spent in the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company’s graduate 
apprentice school at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. His first position with the San 
Diego company was that of new-bus- 
iness solicitor, after which he served 
as engineer in charge of record de- 
partment, and assistant general su- 
perintendent. Mr. Klauber has been 
a frequent contributor to the techni- 
cal press, writing mainly on prob- 
lems of transmission and distribu- 
tion. He has also a number of in- 
ventions of electric distribution spe- 
cialties to his credit. He is vice- 
chairman of the overhead systems 
committee of the N. E. L. A., a mem- 
ber of the-electrical apparatus com- 
mittee and chairman of the Pacific 
Coast engineering committee, and he 
is a member of the A. I. E. E. and 
several other national technical so- 
cieties. 


E. D. V. Dickey, has been made 
manager of the Citizen’s Gas Com- 
pany plant, Hannibal, Mo. He is 
from Roanoke, Va., where he has 
been in charge of the gas plant some 
time. He thoroughly understands 
the gas industry, having spent a num- 
ber of years in the work, managing 
important plants in Illinois, where he 
was manager of the Freeport Gas 
Company. 


T. C. McKenzie, assistant general 
superintendent of the W. E. Moss 
Gas Company’s properties, who has 
been in charge of the gas plant in 
Hannibal, Mo., since the resignation 
of former Manager Gascoigne, has 


returned to the home office in De 
troit. 


H. S. MuLiiken, of Lexington, 
Mass., has been appointed metallur- 
gical engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines, and has been assigned by Dr. 
F. G. Cottrell, the director, as an 
assistant to him in special profes- 
sional work connected with the bu- 
reau, 
the 
Institute, 


Mr. Mulliken is a graduate of 
Worcester Polytechnic 
Worcester, Mass. He has been vari 
ously connected with mining and 
metallurgical enterprises ‘as superin- 
tendent of the lead smelter at Pilot 
say, British Columbia; superintend 
ent of the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company smelters at Aguas 
Calientes and Monterrey, Mexico: 
general superintendent and _ plant 
manager of the Penoles Companies 
at Mapimi, Mexico; for six years in 
charge of the metallurgical opera 
tions of the American Metal Com- 
pany’s interests in Mexico; and Ister 
was consulting engineer in metal 
lurgy for the same company with 


offices at No. 61 Broadway, New 
York. 

E. S. Dickey, of the Maryland 
Meter Works of the American Me- 


ter Company, Baltimore, Md., is in 
the Union Protestant Infirmary in 
Baltimore, where he has undergone 
an operation for appendicitis 


THomas M. Rector, formerly in 
charge of the Division of Food Tech- 
nology of the Institute of Industrial 
Research, Washington, D. C., has 
beén appointed director of the De- 
partment of Industrial Chemistry of 
the Peace Laboratories, Inc., 39 
West Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York City. Mr. Rector has been as- 
sociated in the commercial develop- 
ment of several nationally known 
products. During the war he served 
as an officer in the Chemical Warfare 
Service and was active in the per- 
fection of the American gas mask. 


Ernest C. Scopect, auditor of the 
Gas & Electric Corporation, has been 
appointed a member of the executive 
committee of the Empire State Gas 
& Electric Association for a term of 
three years. Important problems are 
ahead for fhe association to grapple 
with and considerable responsibility 
devolves on the members of the cont- 
mittee. It meets monthly in New 


York City. 


CHARLES F. Taytor, of Waterloo, 
Ia., has been appointed head of the 
gas production department of the 
Waukesha Gas & Electric Company, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Ciirron B. Day, who has been 
manager of the Northampton 
(Mass.) Gas & Electric Light Com 
panies for ten years, has resigned to 
accept a position with the California 
Electric Light Company. Mr. Day 
began as a meter reader for the elec 
tric light company and worked him 
self up until he became manager of 
both companies. 

He has been a wide-awake, up-to 
date manager and has the reputarion 
of being one of the best with the 
Massachusetts Lighting Company. 
Mr. Day has been active in the 
Chamber of Commerce and will be 
greatly missed in Northampton. He 
expects to leave in a few days and 
until a manager is appointed Eugene 
B.. Edwards, assistant manager, will 
take charge of the plants. 


Cray GaAs ComPANy, Offices at 
Philippi, Barber County, W. Va.: 
chief works in Pleasants district, 


Clay County; to engage in general 
coal operating; capital stock, $60, 
000 ; incorporators, J. W. Reeves and 
Laura J. Reeves, of Bellington; A. F. 
Bennett, Cleo Bennett and H. J. Wil- 
cox, of Philippi. 


Tue Wirsur Fuet Company has 
just been organized by coal operators 
and business men of Clarksburg, W. 
Va., and has obtained a charter from 
the Secretary of State. The capital 
stock is $500,000 and the incorpera- 
tors are M. M. Murphy, K. B. Kyle, 
Glenn F. Williams, B. B. Jarvis and 
H. W. Sheets, all of Clarksburg. The 
company will engage in a_ general 
oil, coal and gas business 


THE KompakK Company, New 
Brunswick, N. J., have issued an in 
struction book designed for fitters 
and others who may be called upon 
to connect, repair or adjust their 
Nos. 18 or 32 Kompak Automatic 
Water Heaters. It contains chapters 
on the diaphragm valve, thermostat, 
adjustment of thermostat, automatic 
pilot, detailed instructions for con- 
necting heater, starting heater and 
possible troubles and how to correct 
them. This booklet was freely dis- 
tributed at the convention and it will 
be mailed on request to any gas 
company. 
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Gas Company Must Make 
Refund 


lhe gas rate in Fort Dodge, lowa, 
from Novy. 1 and continuing for a 
year, has been fixed at $1.42 per 
thousand cubic feet by EK. A. Morl 
ing, referee in the gas rate contro 
vers) between the Fort Dodge Gas 
& Electric Company and the city of 
ort Dodge : ; 


In addition, the company is per- 


mitted to make a service charge of 
75 cents a month to each consumer 


Thousands of dollars will have to 
be refunded to consumers by the gas 
company because of the ruling of 
Referee Morling that the rate during 
the past four months, from July 1 
to Nov. 1, should be fixed at $1.57. 
Under the arbitration agreement, the 
company during the past four 
months has been charging $1.90 
with the understanding that if the 
referee made a lower rate for the 
four months, the additional charge 
would be refunded. Mr. Morling’s 
ruling requires the gas company to 
refund 33 cents per thousand cubic 
feet, or 13 per cent of the total bill 
for four months, “with interest.” 
This means that a consumer having 
an average gas bill during the past 
four months of $10 per month or $40 
for the four months will have a re- 
fund coming from the company of 
approximately $7. ; 

Mr. Morling fixes the value of the 
gas company’s property in the city 
at $350,000. The rate is fixed to 
allow the company to make 8 per 
cent on this valuation. 

The new rate of $1.42 with the 
service charge of 75 cents a month 
will give a rate to the average con- 
sumer slightly in excess of $1.50, or 
approximately 40 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet less than the com- 
pany had said was necessary. 

Mr. Morling’s decision ends for a 
vear at least the rate controversy be- 
tween the company and the city 
which began last summer. 


Quincy Gas Association Holds 

Annual Meeting and Social 

\ cembination of social. business 
and entertaining meeting was held 
last week by the Quincy Gas Asso- 
ciation, Quincy, Mass. The meeting 
opened at the Chinese American Res- 
taurant where dinner was served to 
forty members accompanied by la- 
dies, the guests of the evening. 

After the delicious dinner was 
served, Edward O’Shaughanessy, re- 


tiring vice-president, was presented 
with a mouse-colored derby by his 
fellow workers, for making the high- 
est and lowest record in one eve- 
ning’s bowling. 

lhe ladies separated from the men 
and went in a body to the Quincy 
Cheater where special arrangements 
had been made for them. ‘The gen 
tlemen returned to their quarters 
where J. Quinn, superintendent, gave 
an interesting talk. He was followed 
by W. B. Nichols, president of the 
gas company, who gave an instruc 
tive address. Frank F. Caldwalla- 
der, of New York City, explained 
the uses of gas ranges which was en 
lightening. 

Election of officers was then held 
which resulted in the following: 
George W. Ellard, president; John- 
nie Moore, vice president ; Nels Nel- 
son, secretary and treasurer. Exec- 
utive committee was appointed with 
the above officers and the following: 
Bert Skellett, Francis Connelly, and 
Fred Nightingale. 





Have Complete New 
Water-Gas Set 

The Alexandria Gas Works of 
Alexandria, Va., have awarded a 
contract to the Gas Machinery Com 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, for a 5-ft. 
double superheater carbureter water 
gas apparatus, complete with reverse 
steam connections, blast apparatus, 
oil-feed system, steam hoist and fuel 
buggy for charging the generator and 
auxiliary equipment. 

All the above apparatus will be 
located in a new building which the 
gas company will install and the new 
apparatus will be ready to take care 
of the rapidly increasing output of 
the Alexandria Gas Works and en- 
able them to continue the high class 
of service that has been furnished 
in the past. 


To Sell Gas Bonds 


The Railroad Commission has au- 
thorized the Twin Cities Gas Com- 
pany, Beaumont, Cal., to issue $25, 
000 of stock and $42,500 of bonds 
to acquire and reconstruct the gas 
properties formerly owned by River 
side County Gas & Power Company 
at Banning and Beaumont. 


Gas is the oldest uttity in the 
State of Illinois. Chicago was in 
troduced to gas in 1849, but it was 
several years before it became com- 
monplace and of general use. 





New Balloon Gas Not Inflam- 
mable 

Unburnable gas for use in balloons 
and dirigibles is the next goal in the 
navigation of the. air, and tor thit 
reason the- making of helium is at- 
tracting unusual interest at present. 

Owing te the still high ‘cost of this 
inert gas experiniciits are under way 
to determine how much of it may be 
employed in combination with the 
inflammable although tat cheaper 
vapors The burning qualities of 


‘ | 


iets of helium and hydrogen are dis 


cussed in a report of these researches 
made by P. G. Ledig of the United 
States Bureau of Standards in the 
current number of the Journal of 
Industrial and Enqineering Chents 
try: 

From the beginning of ballooning 
hydrogen has been used to buoy up 
the silken bag, despite the fact that it 
so easily catches fire. During the 
European war extensive trials were 
made by firing incendiary bullets into 
bags filled with helium and it was 
shown that the inert gas was in no 
way affected. Large quantities of 
helium made in northern Texas ar- 
rived in New York shortly before the 
armistice was signed, and they might 
easily have been employed in filling 
the giant dirigibles which the English 
had prepared for the aerial invasion 
of Germany had the war continued. 

Mr. Ledig, in working with his 
mixtures of hydrogen and helium, 
has endeavored to pel fect a nixture 
which can safely be used in balloons 
and airships, both for the needs of 
war and the traffic of peace. lhe 


mixed gases were forced. through 
jets to which flames were applied 
The investigator has concluded 
that under the most favorable condi 
tions a jet of helium containing more 


than 24 per cent of hvdrogen in be 


| ightee1 » YO) pet eT hy 
gen mav be incorporated withheliun 
. = : ° 
he finds, without produ Ing a mix 
eee Scans wrtll Bis aa ae - 
ture which will burn with a pe 
tent tinme hen +OC1TT ry tr 7 "1 
ent flame vnen 1 uing O1 1 OT] 


fice under the conditions which pre 
vail in ballooning. 

More than 20 per cent of hydrogen 
in a hydrogen-helium mixture cannot 
in a hydrogen-helium m re cannot 
be emploved in a balloon without 
sacrificit 


g safety from fire. 

With the adoption of a definite 
formula it is believed that the man 
ufacture of helium compounds will 
be stimulated and then eventually 
loss of life from the burning of 
aerial craft will be no longer pos- 


sible. 
























































































































